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H E reader, during this continued 
Differtation on the InpIAN THEOLOGY, 

is earneftly requefted occafionally to advert to 
the ample profpectus prefixed to it in a for- 
mer portion of this work: by that means, he 
will be better enabled to comprehend the plan — 
purfued by the author in the courfe of fo ex- 
tenfive an inveftigation. From confecrated 
groves and fubterraneous caverns, he is here 
introduced into thofe ftupendous ftructures, 
the pagodas of Hindoftan; and as, in the 
former volume, the Indian and Egyptian 
facred caverns were compared, fo, in the 
prefent, the parallel is extended to the erect- 
ed temples of either country. The fame 
A 4 eminent 
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eminent Sanfcreet fcholars, Mr. Haruep, 
Siz Wiiti1am Jones, and Mr. Wirkxrns, 
who were his guides before in difcuffing the 
myfterious rites paid in thofe caverns to the 
folar orb and fire, and in unfolding all the 
wonders of the fdereal metempfyckofis, will at- 
tend his progrefs through the Detra and the 
Tuesats; and, for the firft time that the 
attempt has in any extent been undertaken, 
the Antiquities of Inpra will be made to il- 
luftrate thofe of Ecyrrt. 


\ 


The Author would have been happy to 
have concluded in this volume his ftrictures 
on the Indian Theology, but he found that 
the very curious and interefting fubject of the 
ORIENTAL TriADs oF Deity opened fo vaft 
a field for inquiry, and, withal, led to fuch 
important confequences in our own fyftem of 
theology, that it was utterly impoffible to 
contract it within the narrow limits he had 
prefcribed himfelf. The prefent is by no 
means the period for fupprefling any additio- 

nal 
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nal teftimonies to the truth of one of the fun- 
damental articles of that noble fyftem, and he 
trufts that he has brought together fuch a 
body of evidence as will decifively eftablith the 
following important facts; firft, that in the 
SEPHIROTH, Of THREE SUPERIOR SPLENDORS, 
of the ancient Hebrews may be difcovered the 
three hypoftafes of the CarisT1aAn TRINITY; 
fecondly, that this doctrine flourifhed through 
nearly all the empires of Afia a THOUSAND 
YEARS BEFORE PLATO WAS BORN; _ and, 
thirdly, that the grand cavern-pagoda of 
ELEPHANTA, the oldeft and moft magnificent 
temple of the world, 1s neither more nor 
lefs than A SUPERB TEMPLE TO A TRI-UNE 
Gop. 
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CHAP. I. 


Tuz Tempres or INDIA, EGypt, anp 
GREECE, EXAMINED AND COMPARED; 
INCLUDING AN EXTENSIVE HISTORICAL 
SURVEY OF THE PROGRESSIVE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE ORIENTAL NATIONS - IN 
ARCHITECTURE; PARTICULARLY IN SA- 
CRED ARCHITECTURE. “ 


SECTION I. 


The firft - erected Temples formed to refemble 
Groves and Caverns, — The flupendous Mags 
nitude and Elevation of the Indian Pagodas.— 
The mof ancient and celebrated in Hindofan, 
viz. that of JAGGERNAUT — hat of Brna- 
RES — that of MaTTRA — that of TRIPPET- 
TY — and that of SurincuaM, — fuccefively 
and minutely defcribed.—- An affecting Story 
relative to the fir Defilement of Seringbam by 
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the European Armies. — The amazing Reve- 
nues which thefe and other Pagodas ancient ly 
enjoyed. — 40,000 Souls fupported by the Reve- 
nues of SERINGHAM alone,— A more accurate 
Survey of their internal Sculptures, and a 
Defcription of the monftrous Idols adored in 
them.—EcyrptT and Inpia feem to have 
affembled in thefe Pagodas the Animals deemed 
more peculiarly facred to each Country; as, for 
infance, the MemMPHIAN Butt and the 
Cnepu of Egypt are difcovered in the Butt 
of Seeva and the SERPENTS at Elephanta— 
while the Ram, facred to JUPITER, and the 
Goat, fo Pan, are feen blended with the 
Ape of Rama, the RHINOCEROS, and the 
ELEPHANT. 


verns, where the smage of the folar orb 

was adored, and from the ftill deeper 
obfcurity of fubterraneous hieroglyphics, we 
fhall traverfe with increafed pleafure the regions 
illumined by the glorious sun himfelf. Let us 
now contemplate thofe more confpicuous, but 
not lefs majeftic, monuments of antiquity, 


By es, ie from the deep fhade of ca- 
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THE PAGODAS THAT ADORN THE SURFACE, 
and erect their lofty fummits 1n every quarter, 
of HinposTan. To the folemn myfteries of 
fuperftition, celebrated in caves and amidft the 
fecret recefles of the fecluded foreft, fucceeded 
the not lefs fplendid and oftentatious wor- 
fhip, practifed in the more ancient of thefe 
{uperior temples: temples conftructed of fuch 
enormous dimenfions, that the bigoted natives 
think them, equally with the caverns we have 
defcribed, the work of invifible agents. Moft 
of them are of an aftonifhing height and ex- 
tent; while the ftones, of which they are 
compofed, are of a magnitude hardly credible. 
The height, for inftance, of the pyramidal 
gateway, leading to the magnificent pagoda of 
CHILLAMBRUM, on the coaft of Coromandel, 
exceeds 120 feet; the circumference of the 
outward wall of that of SERINGHAM extends 
nearly four miles; and the ftones, that form 
the ftately roof of its principal gateway to the 
South, are thirty-three feet long* and five and 
a half in diameter. We are equally awed by 

the 


* Cambridge’s War in India, p.z5, O&. Edit. I cite Mr. 
Cambridge in this place, not in preference to Mr. Orme, but 
becaufe Mr. Orme, though he bears teftimony to the magnificence 
of the ftones that form this gateway, does not give their exact di- 
menfions; he only fays, ‘ they are ftill larger than thofe that form 
the pillars of it”? 
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the majeftic appearance of thefe auguft fanes, 
and ftruck with wonder at the laboured deco- 
rations which are difplayed on their furface. 
In thefe fublime ftructures, indeed, the polifhed 
elegance which characterifes the Grecian ar- 
chitecture has no fhare. The reigning fea- 
tures are rude magnificence and maf_ly folidi- 
ty; and thefe have been thought ftill more 
ftrongly to point out ‘ the hand of thofe in- 
defatigable artifts who fabricated the pyra- 
mids, the {phynxes,” and the other vaft co- 
loffal ftatues of Egypt. 

While we range through thefe immenfe fa- 
brics, we can fcarcely yet confider ourfelves 
as entirely emancipated from the gloom of the 
ancient groves and caves defcribed in the for- 
mer volume; fo great, in many inftances, 1s 
the fimilitude between them. This fimilitude 
firftt gave rife to an Effay on the origin 
and progrefs of Oriental architecture, which 
was originally intended to have been inferted 
in the Differtation on the Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences, of Hindoftan; but, as it is immedi- 
ately connected with the fubject of the prefent 
volume, and as the vatt field which I have un- 
dertaken to explore will not allow of the ap- 
pearance of that portion of my work for a 
long period, from my eagernefs and anxtety 

to 
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to prefent the hiftorical part of it to my rea- 
ders, it is inferted in this chapter, in which 
an extenfive parallel is drawn between the {a- 
cred edifices of India and Egypt. In fact, of 
thefe pagodas, the moft venerable for their 
antiquity, as, for inftance, thofe of Deogur 
and Tanjore, engraved among the accurate and 
beautiful defigns of Mr. Hodges, are erected 
in the form of ftupendous pyramids, refem- 
bling huge caverns, and admitting the light of 
heaven at one folitary door: they are, how- 
ever, within artificially illuminated by an in- 
finite number of lamps, fufpended aloft, and 
kept continually burning. The fimilitude 
which the internal appearance of fome of thefe 
more ancient Indian temples bears, in point 
of gloomy folemnity, to the original excava- 
ted pagoda, fo forcibly ftruck Mandelfloe, on 
his vifit to this country in 1638, that he ex- 
prefily afferts, ‘‘they looked more like caves 
and receffes of unclean fpirits than places de- 
figned for the exercife of religion,”"* As the 
Hindoos improved in architectural knowledge, 
the form of the pagoda gradually varied: the 
labours of art were exhaufted, and the revenue 
of whole provinces confumed, in adorning the 

temple 


* See the Travels of J. Albert de Mandelfloe, tranflated by 
John Davies, and publifhed at London in 1662. 
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temple of the Deity. In proof of this, ma 
be adduced that paflage which I have before 
quoted from the Ayeen Akbery, and which 
acquaints us that the entzre revenues of Oriffa, 
for twelve years, were expended in the erection 
of the TEMPLE To THE suN. The outfide of 
the pagodas 1s in general covered all over with 
figures of Indian animals and deities, fculp- 
tured with great {pirit and accuracy, while the 
lofty walls and cielings within are adorned 
with a rich profafion of gilding and paintings, 
reprefenting the feats of the ancient Rajahs, 
the dreadful conflicts of the contending Dew- 
tahs, and the various incarnations of the great 
tutelary god VEEsHNU. 

In regard to the great fimilitude which the 
earlic{t erected temples, both in India and 
Egypt, bore to ancient grove-temples, it is 
ftrikingly evident and forcibly arrefts attention 
yn the arrangement of their columns, at regu- 
lar and ftated diftances, forming vatt aifles and 
gloomy avenues that extended all round the 
outfide, as well as through the whole internal 
length, of the edifice. It muft be owned, 
however, that this ftyle of building, with cir- 
cular wings and long ranging avenues of co- 
Jumns, in the manner of the temples of Phi- 


laé and the ferpent Cnuph, 1s more parti- 
cularly 
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cularly difcernible in the temples of Egypt, 
where an infinity of pillars was neceffary to 
fupport the ponderous ftones, often thirty or 
forty feet in length, that formed the roofs of 
the ftupendous ftructures of the Thebais. 
That fimilitude, likewife, irrefiftibly ftruck 
the beholder in the very form of thofe co- 
lumns, of which the lofty taper fhaft, as, in 
particular, thofe of Efnay, refembled the ma- 
jeftic ftem of the cedar and palm, while their 
capitals expanded in a kind of foliage, repre- 
fentative of the compreffed branches of the 
trees more ufually deemed facred. There is, 
in Pococke, a large plate of Egyptian columns, 
with their varied capitals: thofe capitals, in 
general, bulge out towards the centre, fome- 
what after the manner of the cufhion that 
crowns the Indian column; and moft of them 
are fluted or channeled in the manner of thofe 
in the Indian caverns and pagodas. 

The Suryatic and Mithriac cavern, with its 
circular dome for the fculptured orbs, fuf- 
pended aloft and imitative of thofe in the 
heavens, to revolve in, and the Zoroaftrian 
worfhip of fire, confpired to give the Afiatic 
temples at once their lofty cupolas, and that 
pyramidal termination which they alternately 
affume, and which are often feen blended to« 

Vor. Ill. B gether 
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gether in different parts of the fame edifice. 
Their aftronomical and phyfical theology 
{tamped upon other fhrines of the Deity 
fometimes the ovat form, that is, the form 
of the MunpANE EGG, the image of that 
world which his power made and governs; and 
on others again, as thofe of Benares and Mat- 
tra, the form of the St. Andrew’s crofs, at 
once fymbolical of the four elements, and al- 
lufive to the four quarters of the world. But 
I will not, in this place, anticipate the obfer- 
vations that will occur hereafter in more regu- 
lar order and with more ftrict propriety. 

I fhall firft defcribe fome of the more cele- 
brated Indian temples; I fhall then direét the 
eye of the reader to the mafly fanes of the 
Thebais; and the reflections, refulting from 
the furvey of thofe of either country, will be 
detailed in the diflertation alluded to. The 
reader will pleafe to obferve, that I by no 
means intend or prefume to give a general 
hiftory of Oriental architecture: I fhall re- 
{train my obfervations to that of India, Egypt, 
and the early periods of the Greek and Ro- 
man empires, and fhall principally confider 
in the detail their aftronomical and mytholo- 
gical fpeculations. 

I 
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I fhall commence my defcription of the 
temples of India with obferving, from Taver- 
nier, by whofe account I fhall principally 
guide myfelf throughout this furvey, and 
whofe affertions, upon inquiry, I find to be 
xearly right, that the exifting pagodas of the 
greateft antiquity and celebrity, above thofe 
already inftanced in all India, are the pago- 
das of JAGGERNAUT, BENAREs, MATTRA, 
and TripettTy, to which IJ fhall add, from 
private authority, the name of one which 
that traveller did not vifit, that of SerInG- 
Ham. I adopt Tavernicr’s account in pre- 
ference to any other for two reafons; firft, 
becaufe his narration, fo far as it relates to 
objects which he actually vifited, has ever 
been deemed, of all Indian travellers, the 
moft genuine and authentic; and, fecondly, 
becaufe he travelled through India before 
thofe dreadful devaftations commenced, which 
the execrable f{pirit of bigotry that a€tuated 
the mind of the Indian emperor, Aurengzeb, 
urged him to commit on the ancient and hal- 
lowed fhrines of India. This fierce Moham- 
medan, however renowned in the field of 
politics and war, tarnifhed all the glory ob- 
tained in that field by his intolerant zeal, and 
the remorfelefs fury with which he perfecuted 

B 2 th. 
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the benign religion and unoffending priefts of 
Brahma. But for thefe unprovoked outrages, 
even the enormous accumulation of crimes, 
and the torrent of kindred blood through 
which he afcended the throne of India, might 
have been fomewhat veiled by the hiftorian, 
and afcribed to the perfidious and often fan- 
guinary intrigues of Eaftern courts; but this 
conduét in Aurengzeb, fo different from the 
mild and lenient Akber, and the immediate 
defcendants of that confiderate and bene- 
ficent monarch, covers his name with ever- 
lafting infamy, and forbids his biographer 
to palliate his glaring and reiterated atroci- 
ties. 

It was about the middle of the laft century, 
and before the auguft temple of Benares was 
polluted by thofe lofty Mohammedan minarets, 
which, Mr. Haftings fays, make it, at a diftance, 
fo con{picuous and attractive an object, that 
Tavernier travelled through a country which 
his pen has defcribed in‘fo entertaining a mane 
nef’. His particular defcription of the Indian 
pagodas commences at the eighteenth chapter 
of the firft book of his Travels in India; and, 
as they are not numerous, I fhall attend him 
in his vifits to all thofe of note which he fur- 
veyed; and, if the modern traveller in India 

fhould 
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fhould not find the defcription exaétly confo- 
nant to the image which his recollection pre- 
fents to his view, he will be candid enough 
to confider, that, at this day, near a century 
and a half have elapfed, and that the country, 
in which they are or were fituated, has been, 
during that {pace, the theatre of conftant 
wars and the fcene of fucceflive devaftations. 
I fhall not, however, confine myfelf to Ta- 
vernier: Mandelfloe, before-cited, travelled 
ftill earlier through that country; and both 
Bernier and Thevenot occafionally deferve re- 
{pectful notice. 

Thefe amazing ftruétures are generally e- 
rected near the banks of the Ganges, Kiftna, 
or other facred rivers, for the benefit of ablu- 
tion in the purifying ftream. Where nori- 
ver flows near the foot of the pagoda, there 
is invariably, in the front of it, a large tank, 
or refervoir of water. Thefe are, for the 
moft part, of a quadrangular form, are li- 
ned with freeftone or marble, have fteps re- 
gularly defcending from the margin to the 
bottom, and Mr. Crauford obferved many be- 
tween three and four hundred feet in breadth.* 
At the entrance of all the more confiderable 
pagodas there is a portico, fupported by rows 

B 3 of 


* See Mr. Crauford’s Sketches, vol. i. p. 106. 
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of lofty: columns, and afcended by a hand- 
fome flight of ftone fteps; fometimes, as" in 
the inftance of Tripetti,* to the number of 
“more than a hundred. Under this portico, 
and in the courts that generally inclofe the 
whole building, an innumerable multitude af- 
femble at the rifing of the fun, and, having 
bathed in the ftream below, and, in confor- 
mity to an immemorial cuftom over all the 
Eaft, having left their fandals on the border 
of the tank, impatiently await the unfolding 
of the gates by the miniftering Brahmin. The 
gate of the pagoda univerfally fronts the Eaft, 
to admit the ray of the folar orb, and opening 
prefents to the view an edifice partitioned out, 
according to M. Thevenot in his account of 
Chitanagar, in the manner of the ancient 
cave-temples of Elora, having a central nave, 
or body; a gallery ranging on each fide; and, 
at the farther end, a fanctuary, or chapel of 
the deity adored, furrounded by a ftone bal- 
luftrade to keep off the populace.~ The rea- 
der for the prefent muft check his curiofity in 
regard 
* See Voyage des Indes, tom. tii. p.360. Edit. Rouen, 1713. 


+ See Thevenot’s Travels in Indy, p.79. This author is 
afferted by fome writers never to have been in India; but he 
certainly was, and the account of what he perfonally faw is 
detailed in thefe travels, which are equally entertaining and 
authentic. 
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regard to all the complicated modes of wore 
flip, and all the various ceremonial rites ob- 
ferved by the devotees-in the Indian temples, 
till the enfuing chapter, which will fully de- 
fcribe them. Our.more immediate bufinefs is 
with the temples themfelves. 

The Peninfula was the region of India laft 
conquered by the Mohammedans; we may 
therefore expect to find in that region as well 
the genuine remains of the Indian religion as 
the unmixed features of the Indian architec- 
ture. In June, 1652, Tavernier commenced 
his journey from Mafulipatam, (the Mefolia 
of Ptolemy,) on the Coromandel-coaft, to 
Golconda, and the firft pagoda of confequence 
which he remarked was that of Bezoara, or 
Buzwara, as Major Rennel writes the word. 
it is now only a fort on the Kiltna river, but 
was then probably a confiderable town; for, 
its temple is defcribed by Tavernier as une pa- 
gode fort grande, not inclofed with walls, but 
erected upon fifty-two lofty columns, with 
ftatues of the Indian deities {ftanding between 
the columns. Though the temple itfelf thus 
defcribed, which feems to have been rather the 
fanctuary than the pagoda itfelf, a term which 
includes the whole ftructure, was without 
walls, in the form of the Monopteric build- 

B 4 _ ings, 
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iags, mentioned by Vitruvius in his Hiftory of 
Architecture, yet it was fituated in the midft 
of an oblong court, plus longue que large, en- 
compafied with walls, round which ranged a 
gallery raifed upon fixty-fix pillars in the man- 
ner of a cloifter.* 

It is rather unfortunate that this cuales: 
as well as others, have not been more parti- 
cular in their defcriptions of the form and 
ornaments of the columns which they faw in 
this country: many of which were undoybtedly 
erected before the Grecian orders of architec- 
ture were invented; and none of which, 
moft affuredly, had thofe orders for their 
‘model. From repeated inquiries, made by 
‘me, I learn that they are in general of a 
‘fafhion that bears fome remote refemblance 
to the Doric; and, indeed, the weight and 
magnitude of the buildings they fupport 
feemed to require pillars approaching in 
{trength to thofe of that primitive, fimple, 
and robuft, order. It is not impoffible that 
the Greeks might derive from India their 
firft notion of an order naturally dictated by 
a mode of building, widely different from the 
light, elegant, and airy, ftyle in which the 
Grecian edifices are generally erected. But, 

on 


_ * Voyage des Indes, tom. iii. p.226. Edit. Rouen, 1713. 
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on this fubject, I fhall hereafter trouble the 
reader with a difquifition of fome extent. 
I omit, at prefent, his defcription of the 
monfters and:demons affreux, as he calls them, 
with huge horns, and numerous legs and 
tails, {culptured in this pagoda, becaufe it is 
my intention to notice thefe emblematical 
figures when, in the next chapter, I come to 
confider the worfhip paid in thefe pagodas. 
It is fufficient, at prefent, to remark that the 
Indians worfhip the Deity by fymbols; while 
his power, extending through various nature, 
and his venerated attributes are reprefented 
by animals chara¢teriftic of them. Thus, for® 
_ inftance, his wifdom is fymbolized by a circle 3 
of heads, his ftrength by the elephant, his 
glory by horns, imitative of the folar ray, hisg 
creative energy by the male of animals of a5 
prolific kind, as the bull or goat, while the< 
combinations of thefe animals, or parts oft 
animals, were intended to defignate his united< 
power, wifdom, and glory. Degrading to thes 
Divine Nature as thefe reprefentations appear 
to us, and as they really are, they are no more 
than might be expected from a race fo deeply 
involved in phyfics as the Indians are, and fo 
totally unaflifted by divine revelation to cor 
rect their perverted: notions, In the neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood of this pagoda was another, the 
name of which is not mentioned, fituated upon 
a lofty hill, This pagoda Tavernier defcribes 
as quadrangular, with a high cupola crown- 
ing the fummit. The hill itfelf is afcended by 
no lefs than one hundred and ninety-three 
fteps, every ftep afoot in height; par un ef; 
coker de 193 marches, chacune dun pied de haut. 
I add the original that I may not appear to 
exaggerate. 

Leaving thefe comparatively {mall edifices 
and this immediate route of our traveller, let 
us once more attend him to the grand temple 
of Jaggernaut, the moft celebrated but un- 
doubtedly not among the oldeft fhrines of 
India. I am aware that this affertion is di- 
retly contrary to the opinion which Mr. 
Sonnerat appears to favour, who tells us that, 
according to the annals of the country and 
the facred books, the pagoda of Jaggernaut 
is inconteftably the moft ancient; and. that, 
were its inward fanctuartes examined, in thofe 
facred receffes would probably be difcovered 
the moft ancient and hallowed archives of the 
country. The calculations of the Brahmins, 
he adds, carry its antiquity as far back as 
the time of Parircuiten, firft king of the 
coaft of Orifla, who flourifhed at the com- 

mencement 
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menicement of the Cali age, and by this cal 
culation it fhould be of the aftonifhing anti. 
quity of 4800’yéars.* Neither from the. ap- 
pearance nor from the ftyle of this pagoda, 
which is not of a pyramidal form, but is. an 
immenfe circular fabric, doetithere arife any 
evidence of this ftupendous antiquity. Jags 
gernaut 1s only améther name for the great 
Indian god Mahadeo, who may be recog 
nized by the vaft Bull, which, as related in a 
former page, juts out, with an eaffern aflpett, 
from the centre of the building. The fuppo- 
fition of Major Rennel+- is far more probable, 
" that it was erected about the eleventh century, 
after the déftruction of the fuperb temple of 
Sumnaut, in Guzzurat. ‘The very name of 
the deity Naut, which fignifies Crearor, 
ftrongly corroborates this fuppofition ; and 
there is an old tradition in the neighbourhood 
that the deity of this temple fwam thither 
from a more wefterly region. I muft refer 
the reader to the page juft alluded to, which 
is the ro5th of the firft, or geographical, Dif- 
fertation, under the foobah of Orwla, for au 
ample account, extracted by me from the A- 
yeen Akbery and Hamiulton’s Voyage, of the 
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firft eftablifhment of this temple, of the deity 
adored in it, of the ceremonies and rites prac- 
tifed in it, of the frequent ablution of Jag- 
gernaut, and the great multitude of Brahmins 
and devout pilgrims daily fed at this auguft 
temple. The Brahmin fable, relative to its 
erection, afferts that the {pot on which it 
ftands was peculiarly favoured by the Deity; 
and Major Rennel perhaps gives the true rea- 
fon why it was fo; viz. its remote fituation 
from the fcene of Mahmud’s fpreading con- 
quefts, and its being fhut up from every ap- 
proach, but on the fide of the ocean, by im- 
paflable mountains and deep rivers. What 
Tavernier has recorded relative to this pagoda 
is inferted in the pages immediately fucceed- 
ing that juft referred to; and to his defcription 
it is not neceflary to add in this place any 
other particulars, than that it 1s the refidence 
of the Arch-Brahmin of all India; that the 
image of Jaggernaut ftands in the centre of 
the building upon a raifed altar, encompafied 
with iron rails, undera very lofty dome; and 
that the facred domains, that belonged to the 
temple, the munificent donation of fucceflive 
rajahs, once afforded pafturage to above 
20,000 COWS. 
| The 
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‘The Peninfula of India, however, affords 
two inftances of buildings which are un- 
doubtedly among the moft ancient, if they 
are not abfolutely the of anctent, of all the 
Indian temples. They are thofe of Deogur and 
Tanjore; and, as they have exercifed the maf- 
terly and correct pencil of Mr. Hodges, in his 
celebrated Defigns of Indian Buildings, we 
may depend upon the accuracy both of the 
engraving and the accompanying concife de- 
{cription of them. 

The pagodas of Deocur, according to thar 
gentleman, fhew the earlieft {tages of Hindoo 
architecture, being fimply pyramids, by pi- 
ling one mafly ftone upon another to a vaft 
height. They are without any light what- 
ever within, except what comes through a 
fmall door fcarcely five feet high. In the 
CENTRE of the building is a dark chamber, 
lighted by one folitary lamp, where the rites 
of their religion are performed. The famous 
pagoda of Tanjore is not different from 
thofe of Deogur, but in its improved form 
and decorations.* - 

Let us now attend M. Tavernier to the re- 
gion’ properly called Hindoftan, and explore 

the 
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the:great and highly-venorated pagoda of .Be- 
nares. “This pageda, he obferves, derives a con- 
fiderable portion of the diftinguithed celebrity 
which it enjoys from the fuperior fanétity of 
the city in which it ftarid, the ancient and re- 
siowned Casi, a city devoted from the earlieft 
periods to Hindoo devotion and fcience! It is 
fituated clofe to the fhore of the Ganges ; into 
which ftream, according to our traveller, a 
reguiac flight of {tome fteps defcends, leading 
directly down from the gate of the pagoda. 
The body of the temple itfelf, he informs 
us,* is conftructed in the form of a vasT 
cross, (that is, a St. Andrew’s crofs, allufive 
to the four elements,) with a very high cu- 
pola an the centre of the building, but fome- 
what PYRAMIDAL towards the fummit; and 
at the extremity of every one of the four 
parts of the crofs there is a tower, to which 
there 1s an afcent on the outfide, with bal- 
conies at {tated diftances, affording delightful 
views of the city, the river, and adjacent 
country. Wath refpedt to the infide of this 
grand temple, he relates, that under the high 
dome, in. the middle, there ftands an altar, in 
from of a table, eight feet in length and fix 
in breadth, covered fometimes with rich ta- 

peftry 
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peftry and. fometimes with cloth of gold or 
filver, according to the greater or lefs folem- 
nity of the feftial. Upon this altar Taver- 
mier faw fevera] idols; but one in particular, 
fix feet high, arrefted his attention, the neck 
of .which was. {plendidly decorated with a 
chain of precious ftones, of which the priefts 
have variety for different feftivals, fomeof ru- 
bies, fome of pearls, and others of emeralds, 
The head and neck of this idol were along vi- 
fible; all the reft of the body was covered 
with an embrojdered robe, {preading in ample 
folds upon the altar below. On the right 
fide of the altar he obftrved a ftrange com- 
pound figure of mafly geld, which he calls 
UNE CHIMERE, 4 CHIMMRA, formed of the 
different parts of an elephant, a horfe, and a 
mule, upon which, he was informed, that holy 
perfon ufed, when living, in his guardian care 
of mankind, to take long journeys; and I 
muft: add, that this circumftance is another 
irrefragable proof, that many of the idols, 
adored in India, are DEIFIED MORTALS. He 
obferved likewife, in this pagoda, a certain 
idol of d/ack fone, or the SomMMON.ACODOM, 
concerning which fomething more particular 
‘will occur hereafter. That execrable {pirit of 
bigotry which actuated the mind of Aureng- 
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web: {6 different from that of the mild and 
tolerant Akber, prompted that remorfelefs 
perfecutor of thé Hindoo faith to pollute this 
venerable fabric, arid infult the religion of 
Brahma in its ancient fanctuary. Upon the 
thajeftic ruins of this auguft pile, which was 
vifited by Tamerlane before its pollution, he 
erected a grand mofque, with two very lofty 
Mohammedan minarets, which,- Mr. Forfter,* 
in his elegant, but concife, account of this 
city, fays, at the diftance of: eight miles, 
ftrongly attraét the. eye of #he traveller who 
approaches Benares on the, river from the eaft 
quarter, and which, from their elevated 
height, feem to look down with triumph and 
exultation on the humbled pride and degraded 
devotion of this once ee city and uni- 
verfity. 

There is another remarkable inftance of the 
brutal conduct of Aurengzeb 1n regard to the 
pagoda of Ahmed-Abad, in Guzzurat, which 
therefore may not improperly be noticed here. 
It is called the pagoda of Santidas, the name 
of its founder, and is defcribed by Tavernier 
as confifting of three courts, paved with mar- 
ble, and furrounded with porticoes, fup- 

ported 
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ported by marble columns, mto the third or 
inner court of which no perfon was permitted 
to enter with his fandals on. The infide roof 
and walis of this pagoda are adorned with 
Mofaic work and agates of various colours, 
and all the porticoes are crowded with fe- 
male figures, finely fculptured in marble, I 
prefume of Bhavani, the Indian Venus, or 
Nature in her prolific character perfonified, 
with her numerous attendants of nymphs and 
graces. This fine pagoda was afterwards de- 
filed and converted into a Turkith mofque by 
Aurengzeb, and the hiftory of the barbarities 
committed by the ufurpers of India fcarcely 
records any greater outrage offered to the 
Hindoos than was committed by him in ef- 
fecting his purpofe. It ie Thevenot, a la- 
ter traveller in India, that furnifhes me with 
the anecdote. Knowing the profound vene- 
ration of the Hindoos for the cow, he order- 
- ed one of thofe facred animals to be flaugh- 
tered within its walls, which effectually pre- ° 
cluded the Brahmins from ever again paying 
their adorations in a temple contaminated by 
fuch a dreadful and wanton act of atrocity.* 
His intolerant bigotry led him to commit ftill 
farther outrages. He waged war with the 
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beautiful marble fculptures it contained; for, 
he ordered all thofe elegant ftatues to be disfi- 
gured, and {mote off the nofe of every figure 
in the edifice that alluded to the Hindoo my- 
thology. There can {carcely be a doubt, from 
Thevenot’s defcription of the great Mohamme- 
dan mofque, in this famous city, called Juma- 
Mefgid, that it was anciently a Hindoo tem- 
ple. 

Jt was my fixed intention, in this Differta- 
tion on the Indian architecture, to refrain from 
defcribing any temples, however grand and 
ftupendous, as many of the Mohammedan 
mofques, erected in India, are, that were not 
ftrictly Hindoo; but, as the ftyle of building 
of the Juma-Meseip, or Friday’s Mofque,. 
fo called from the great refort of all ranks 
of Mohammedans thither on that day, evi- 
dently proves the architecture to be genuine 
Indian, I fhall, in this inftance alone, deviate 
from my general rule. I fhall adhere to The- 
venot’s account, which 1s more ample than 
Tavernier’s. 

This vaft pile, of which the ingenious 
Mr. Forbes has favoured me with the fight of 
a beautiful drawing, taken on the {pot, by his 
own correct pencil, is erected in a quadran- 
gular fafhion, but not exactly fquare., for, it 
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is in length 140 paces, and in breadth 120, 
which is entirely confonant to the obfervation 
of Mr. Crauford, that the Hindoos never 
erect any building precifely fquare, though 
their deviation from that line of meafurement 
is very trifling, and, in their large buildings, 
{carcely difcernible. Round this wall, on the 
infide, as is ufual in India, and as may be feen 
in my engraving of the large pagoda in the 
former volume, runs a vaulted gallery, the 
roof of which is fupported by four-and-thirty 
pilafters. The temple itfelf is elevated upon 
forty-four pillars, ranging two and two in 
regular order through the building, and 
the pavement is of marble. Twelve beauti- 
ful domes, of different dimenfions, meet the 
eye of the fpectator on his approach to the 
temple. In the middle of the front of it are 
three great arches; at the fides are two large 
{quare gates that open into it; and each gate 
is beautified with pilafters, but without any 
particular order of architecture. The high 
{teeples, or minarets, on the top of each gate, 
from which, he fays, the beadles of the mofque 
call the people to prayers, are doubtlefs of 

Mohammedan conftruction. | 
While on this weftern fide of India, the 
reader will perhaps readily pardon an excur- 
: 2 fon 
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fion to Patten-Sumnaut, near the coaft, where 
once flourifhed the moft fuperb temple in all 
Hindoftan, but whofe inmoft fanétuary was 
polluted, and whofe immenfe accumulated 
wealth was plundered, by the defolating tyrant 
Mahmud of Gazna, in his invafion of this 
part of India, about-the year rooo of our 
era. The temple of Sumnaur, a deity very 
nearly related, I conceive, to JAGGERNAUT 
of Oriffa, or rather, as I fhall hereafter en- 
deavour, from the fimilarity of their names 
and the co-incidence of various other circum- 
ftances to evince, the very identical divinity 
venerated on that coaft, was, previoufly to 
the irruption of the Gaznavide fultans, the 
moft celebrated refort of devotees in this ever 
moft populous and beft cultivated region of 
Hindoftan. Indeed, the idol, adored in this 
grand temple, gave his name, not only to the 
city, but to a very extenfive tract of country 
around it; fince, according to the Ayeen 
Akbery,* oneof the grand divifions of the pro- 
vince of Guzzurat is called by his name. He 
feems, indeed, like Jaggernaut, in later times, 
to have had pre-eminence above all other 
idols that were worfhipped throughout the 
whole country; for, if Ferifhtah may be 

credited, 
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credited, the different rajahs had beftowed two 
thoufand villages, with their territories, for 
the fupport of the eftablifhment of this tem- 
ple, in which two thoufand priefts conftantly 
officiated. Of the temple itfelf, the moft ex- 
travagant relations are given by the Perfian 
and Arabian authors, who wrote the life of 
Mahmud and his defcendants; authors from 
whofe valuable works Ferifhtah probably drew 
the materials of his Indian Hiftory; and which 
authors, after great expence and toil of re- 
fearch, are now, for the moft part, in my 
poffeffion. From thefe authentic fources, 
therefore, compared with the Ayeen Akbery 
and other Indian productions, printed and 
manu{cript, to which the patrons and friends 
of this work have granted me accefs, I hope 
to gratify my readers with a more valuable 
and original work than I could firft hope to 
complete; a work, which, in the large fcale 
at prefent propofed, cannot fail of being more 
generally interefting, fince it will embrace 
much of the hiftory of the ancient world, 
and record many of the moft illuftrious deeds 
tran{acted on the great theatre of Afia; too il- 
luftrious, alas! if the daring but fuccefsful 
outrages of ferocious barbarians may be 
called illuftrious, and the oppreffion and plun- 
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der of the mildeft and moft benevolent 
people on earth dignified by the name of 
valour. 

The lofty roof of Sumnaut was fupported by 
fifty-fix pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and 
incrufted at intervals with rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious ftones. One pendant lamp 
alone illumined the fpacious fabric, whofe 
light, reflected back from innumerable jewels, 
{pread a {trong and refulgent luftre through- 
out the whole temple. In the muidft ftood 
Sumnaut himfelf, an idol compofed of one 
entire ftone, fifty cubits in height, forty-feven 
of which were buried in the ground; and, on 
that fpot, according to the Brahmins, he had 
been worfhipped between four and five thou- 
fand years, a period beyond which, it is re- 
markable, they never venture to afcend; for, 
it is a period at which their Cali, or prefent 
age, commences: it 1s, in fhort, the period 
of that flood, beyond which, Mr. Bryant ju- 
dicioufly obferves, human records cannot af- 
cend. His image was wafhed every morning 
and evening with frefh water, brought from 
the Ganges, at the diftance of twelve hundred 
miles. Around the dome were difperfed fome 
thoufands of images in gold and filver, of va- 
rious fhapes and dimenfions, fo that on this 
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fpot, as in a grand pantheon, feemed to be 
aflembled all the deities venerated in Hindof- 
tan. As it may gratify the reader to be in- 
formed of the fate of this beautiful and coftly 
fhrine, and of the fentiments raifed by the 
profpect of it in the breaft of a favage and a- 
varicious ufurper, I fhall prefent him with the 
relation of that event as it ftands in the pro- 
pofed hiftory. 

Mahmud being informed of the riches col- 
leéted at Sumnaut, as well as of the tremendous 
menace of the idol, if he approached that 
hallowed fhrine, was determined to put the 
power of the god to inftant trial. Leaving 
Gazna with an immenfe army, and advancing 
by the way of Multan and Ajmere, through 
two terrible deferts, where nothing but the 
moft prudent exertions faved that army from 
being annihilated by famine, he arrived, with- 
out oppofition, before the walls of Sumnaut. 
On the high battlements of the temple were af- 
fembled an innumerable multitude in arms, 
when a herald approaching denounced the ven- 
geance of the god, and informed the befiegers 
that their idol, Sumnaut, had drawn them 
together on that fpot, that he might blaft 
them in a moment, and avenge, by one dread- 
ful and general ruin, the deftruction of the 
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gods of Hindoftan. In fpite of thefe awful 
imprecations, Mahmud commenced animmedi- 
ate and vigorous aflault: and drove the defen. 
dants from the walls, which the befiegers, by 
fcaling ladders, inftantly mounted, exclaiming 
aloud, ‘** Allah Akbar.” The Hindoos, who 
had retreated into the temple and proftrated 
themfelves before their idol in devout expec- 
tation of feeing the enemy difcomfited by the 
fignal and inftantaneous vengeance of heaven, 
finding their expectations vain, made a def- 
perate effort for the prefervation of the place. 
Rufhing in a body on the affailants, they re- 
pulfed them with great flaughter; and, as faft 
as frefh forces afcended the walls, pufhed 
them headlong down with their fpears. This 
advantage they maintained for two days, fight- 
ing like men who had devoted themfelves to 
that death, which their belief in the Metemp- 
fychofis affured them was only a paflage to 
felicity and glory. At the end of this period 
a vaft army of idolators coming to their relief, 
drew the attention of Mahmud from the fiege 
to his own more immediate fafety. Leaving, 
therefore, a body of troops to amufe the be- 
fieged, he took a more favourable ftation, and 
prepared to engage the advancing enemy. 
Thefe were led to battle by Rajah Byram Deo, 

from 
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from ‘whofe family the territory of Deo received 
its name, and other confiderable rajahs, under 
the certain perfuafion that the caufe for which 
they were to fight would infure victory to 
their arms. Accordingly, they fought with 
a heroifm proportionate to their fuperftition ; 
and, before victory declared for Mahmud, 
five thoufand Hindoos lay flaughtered on the 
field. The garrifon of Sumnaut, after this 
defeat, giving up all for loft, iffued out of a 
gate that looked towards the ocean, and em- 
barked in boats to the number of four thou- 
fand, with an intent to proceed to the ifland 
of Serandib or Ceylon; but, information of 
their flight having been given to the fultan, 
he feized all the boats that remained in the 
harbour, and fent after them a felect body of 
his beft troops, who, capturing fome and 
finking others, permitted few of the miferable 
fugitives to efcape. 

After placing a large body of guards at the 
gates and round the walls, Mahmud entered 
the city, and approaching the temple was 
{truck with the majeftic grandeur of that an- 
cient ftructure; but, when he entered in and 
{aw the ineftimable riches it contained, he was 
filled with aftonifhment, mingled with dee 
light. In the fury of Mohammedan zeal, he 
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{mote off the nofe of the idol with a mace 
which he carried, and ordered the image to 
be disfigured and broke to pieces. While 
they were proceeding to obey his command, a 
croud of Brahmins, frantic at this treatment 
of their idol, petitioned his omras to interfere, 
and offered fome crores in gold if he would 
forbear farther to violate the image of their 
deity. They urged, that the demolition of 
the idol would not remove idolatry from the 
walls of Sumnaut, but that fuch a fum of 
money, given among believers, would be an 
action truly meritorious. The fultan ac- 
knowledged the truth of their remark, but 
declared, that he never would become that bafe 
character, which a co-incidence with their pe- 
tition would render him, a feller of idols. 
The perfons appointed, therefore, proceeded 
in their work; and, having mutilated the fu- 
perior part, broke in pieces the body of the 
idol, which had been made hollow, and con- 
tained an infinite variety of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls, of a water fo pure, and of a 
magnitude fo uncommon, that the beholders 
were filled with furprize and admiration. 
This unexpected treafure, with all the other 
{poil, taken in the temple and city of Sumnaut, 


were immediately fecured and fent to Gazna; 
while 
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while fragments of the demolifhed idol were 
diftributed to the feveral mofques of Mecca, 
Medina, and Gazna, to be thrown at the 
threfhold of their gates, and trampled upon 
by devout and zealous muffulmen. 

If the reader fhould now choofe to afcend 
towards the city of Naugracut, in the great 
range of mountains fo called, whither few 
Europeans, befides John Albert de Mandelflo, 
have penetrated, he may there contemplate 
the ruins of what that writer, who vifited the 
place in 1638, denominates ‘* a fuperb and 
fumptuous pagoda, the floor whereof is co- 
vered with plates of gold, and in which is 
the effigies of an animal, or rather montfter, to 
whom the numerous devotees facrifice their 
tongues.”* Mandelflo calls it theidol Matra 
but Abul Fazil, who had probably vifited 
the place in one of his journeys, with Akber, 
to Cafhmere, exprefily fays, 1t was the con- 
fort, that is, the active power, of Mahadeo, 
the deftroying god, to whom thefe fanguina- 
ry facrifices, fo much in unifon with his cha- 
racter, were made. The reader may like- 
wife view the remains of the hallowed col- 
lege of Tanaflar, which Mr. Finch vifited 
fo early as the year nine of the laft cen- 
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tury, the fame of whofe learning, and the 
wealth ef whofe auguft pagodas, was f{pread 
over all India.* Indeed, according to the 
Arabian writers, who will hereafter be cited 
at large by me, this place was the Mecca of 
this part of Hindoftan, and its folid idols of 
mafly filver made no {mall part of the booty 
acquired in Mahmud’s fixth irruption into 
India. Many other noble pagodas adorned 
thefe higher regions of Hindoftan, whofe 
accumulated treafures became the property of 
thofe facrilegious Arabian and Perfian invaders, 
who, under the pretence of propagating reli- 
gion, violated every principle of morality, 
and {pread havoc and defolation through re- 
gions once the lovelieft and the happieft upon 
earth. 

Tanaffar was, according to the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, the northern, and Mattra, the fouthern, 
limit of the domains of the old rajahs of 
Delhi, previous to the fubverfion of their 
power by thefe mercilefs marauders. To the 
Jatter city, once rich and beautiful, but now 
decayed and ruined, the fcene of the exploits 
of the amiable Creefhna, the courfe of the 
Jumnah, that wafhes Delhi, will immediately 
lead us. Let us approach, with becoming re- 
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verence, the fuperb temple of the mildeft 
and moft benevolent of all the Hindoo dei- 
ties. 

Mattra, the Methora of Pliny, is fituated 
about eighteen miles from Agra, on the di- 
rect road to Delhi, and is particularly cele- 
brated for having been the birth-place of 
Creefhna, who is efteemed, in India, not fo 
much an incarnation of the divine Veefhnu 
as the Deity himfelf in a human form. 
The hiftory of this perfonage is among the 
moft curious of all that occur in Indian my- 
thology. The Sanfcrect narrative of his extra« 
ordinary feats, in fome points, approaches fo 
near to the Scriptural account of our Saviour, 
as to have afforded real ground for Sir W. 
Jones to fuppofe that the Brahmins had, in the 
early ages of Chriftianity, feen or heard recited 
to them fome of the fpurious gofpels which in 
thofe ages fo numeroufly abounded, and had 
ingrafted the wildeft parts of them upon the 
old fable of this Indian Apollo.* The birth 
of this divine infant was predicted, and a 
reigning tyrant of India, by name Cawnsa, 
learning from the prediction that he fhould 
be deftroyed by this wonderful child, order- 
ed all the male children, born at that period, 

to 
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to be flain; but Creefhna was preferved by 
biting the breaft, inftead of fucking the poi- 
foned nipple, of the nurfe commiffioned to 
deftroy him. From fear of this tyrant, he was 
foftered in Maruura by an honeft herdf-- 
man, and paffed his innocent hours in rural di- 
verfions at his fofter-father’s farm. Repeated 
miracles, however, foon difcovered his celef- 
tial origin. He preached to the Brahmins the 
doctrines of meeknefs and benevolence; he 
even condefcended to wafh their feet, as a proof 
of his own meeknefs; and he raifed the dead 
by defcending for that purpofe to the loweft 
region. He acted not always, indeed, in the 
capacity of a prince or herald of peace, for 
he was a mighty warrior; but his amazing 
powers were principally exerted to fave and to 
defend. Even the great war of the Mahabba- 
rat, which he fomented, was a Just war, un- 
dertaken again{ft invaders and tyrants, whom 
he triumphantly overthrew, and then returned 
to his feat in Vaicontua, the heavenly re- 
gion. 

The pagoda, facred to this Indian deity, is 
not lefs ftupéndous than his hiftory and his 
actions. According to Tavernier, it is one of 
the moft fumptuous edifices in all India, con- 
{tructed of the fame beautiful red ftone, or 
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marble, with which, I before obferved, the 
caftle of Agra and the walls of Delhi are built,* 
and ftanding upon a vatt octagonal platform, 
overlaid with hewn ftone. Extenfive, how- 
ever, as is this temple, it does not occupy 
above half the platforn: the remaining half 
ferves as a grand piazza in front of it. The 
platform itfelf is afcended by two flights of 
ftone fteps, fixteen in number, of which, the 
principal leads up to the grand portal of the 
pagoda, fupported by pillars richly decorated 
with the ufual fculptures. The pagoda is 
conftructed likewife in the form of a crofs, of 
which each wing is equal in extent, and a 
fimilar dome to that at Benares rifes to a vat 
height in the centre, with an addition of two 
others, fomewhat fmaller, on each fide. The 
elevation and grandeur of the whole fabric 
may eafily be conceived from the affertion of 
the fame traveller, that, though fituated in a 
bottom, it is diftinctly vifible at the diftance 
of five or fix leagues. In this pagoda, the 
SANCTUARY 18 partitioned off by a clofe bal- 
luftrade of pillars, within which none but the 
Brahmins are allowed to enter. A bribe to 
thofe Brahmins, however, introduced our curi- 

ous 
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ous traveller into this recefs, and who there 
beheld a great fquare altar, fixteen feet in 
height, covered with gold and filver brocade, 
on which {tood the great idol, which, he fays, 
they called Ram Ram. Ram, however, he 
mentions in another place as the general ap- 
pellation for an idol deity; and the idol, here 
worfhipped, is, doubtlefs, Veefhnu, under the 
form of Creefhna. It fhould not be forgotten, 
however, that Rama was the elder brother of 
Creefhna. The head of the idol, which appear- 
ed to be of black marble, was alone vifible, with 
two great rubies in the place of eyes. All the 
veft of the body, from the fhoulder to the feet, 
was concealed beneath a robe of purple velvet. 
He noticed alfo two fmall idols, one on each 
fide of the greater, and the fuperb carriage in 
which, on high feftivals, the god is carried 
about in proceflion. Long before the period 
ef Travernier’s vifit to Mattra, the veneration 
of the Hindoos for this auguft pagoda had de- 
clined, and the devotion, fo fervently paid at 
its hallowed fhrine in ancient time, was al- 
moft totally neglected. The reafon which he 
affigns for this general neglect of the rites, due 
to the benevolent Creesuna, 13, that the 
Jumnah, which formerly flowed clofe by its 
foot,- had retired to the diftance of half a 
league 
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league from it, and that diftance was incon- 
vertient for the ablution of the numerous 
pilgrims who formerly flocked to it; fo in- 
convenient, that, before they could reach the 
pagoda, fome frefh defilement had taken place, 
and it became neceflary to repeat the abe 
lution. : 

The pagoda of TriPeTTy is fituated upon 
the top of a high mountain in the dominions 
of the nabob of Arcot, about forty miles 
north-eaft of that eapital; and, as well for its 
extent as for the various accommodations of 
lodgings for the numerous Brahmins who 
officiate in it, has the appearance of a city 
rather than of a temple. To this hill, Ta- 
vernier fays, there 1s a circular afcent every 
way of hewn ftone; the leaft of the ftones, 
forming that afcent, being ten feet long and 
three broad; and the hill itfelf, Mr. Cam- 
bridge adds, is confidered in fo faered a 
light, that none but Hindoos are ever fuffered 
to afcend it. According to this latter gentle» 
man’s information, which I prefume to be au- 
thentic, Tripetti is holden by the Hindoos of 
the Peninfula in the fame veneration as Mecca 
is by the Mohammedans, and there is ane 
nually, in September, a feftival celebrated at 
this place, to which an immenfe crowd of pil- 
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grims, loaded with prefents for the idol, refort, 
to the great emolument of the priefts and 
the great increafe of the revenues of the na- 
bob. Tavernier defcribes the principal ftatue 
as refembling Venus, and therefore the god- 
defs here adored is, in all probability, Buava- 
ni, whom J have before obferved to be the 
Indian Venus. 

However venerable thefe four pagodas for 
their fanctity and antiquity, they are all ex- 
ceeded, in point of magnificence at leaft, by 
that of SzR1INGHAM, which is fituated upon 
an ifland to which it gives its name, and is it- 
felf formed by two branches of the great river 
Cauveri. The pagoda of Serincuam ftands 
in the dominions of the king of Tanjore, in 
the neighbourhood of Tritchinopoly, and 1s 
compofed, according to Mr. Orme, “ of feven 
{quare inclofures, one within the other, the 
walls of which are twenty-five feet high and 
_ four thick. The inclofures are 350 feet 
diftant from one another, and each has four 
large gates, with a high tower; which are 
placed, one in the middle of each fide of the 
inclofure, and oppofite to the rouR CARDINAL 
PoInTs.” The outward wall is near four miles 
in circumference, and its gate-way to the fouth 
is ornamented with pillars, feveral of which 

are 
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are fiiigle ftones, thirty-three feet long, and 
nearly five in diameter; while thofe, which form 
the roof, are full larger: in the inmoft ine 
clofures are the chanels. ‘* Here, (continues this 
elegant hiftorian,) as in.all the other great 
pagodas of India, the Brahmins live in a fub- 
ordination which knows no refiftance, and 
flumber in a voluptuoufnefs that knows no 
wants: here, fenfible of the happinefs of their 
condition, they quit not the filence of their 
retreats to mingle in the tumults of the ftate ; 
nor point the brand, flaming from the altar, 
againft the authority of the fovereign or the 
tranquillity of the government.”* All the 
gate-ways are crowded with emblematical 
figures of their various divinities. No Euro-~ 
peans are admitted into the laft {quare, con- 
taining the fanctuary of the fupreme Veefhnu, 
and few have gone farther than thethird. In 
the war between the French and Englifh in 
the Carnatic, this voluptuous flumber of the 
Brahmins was frequently interrupted; for, the 
pagoda, being a place of confiderable ftrength, 
was alternately taken pofleflion of by the con- 
tending armies. On the firft attempt to pene- 
trate within the facred inclofure, a venerable 
Brahmin, {truck with horror at the thought of 

D 2 having 
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having a temple, fo profoundly hallowed for 
ages, polluted by the profane footfteps of 
Europeans, took his ftation on the top of the 
grand gate-way of the outermoft court, and 
conjured the invaders to defift from their im- 
pious enterprize. Finding all his expoftula- 
tions ineffectual, rather than be the agonizing 
{pectator of its profanation, he, in a tranfport 
of rage, threw himfelf upon the pavement be- 
low, and dafhed out his brains. This cir- 
cumftance cannot fail of bringing to the 
reader’s mind the fine ode of Gray, intitled 
‘¢ The Bard,” and the fimilar cataftrophe of 
the hoary prophet. 

The artful policy of princes and the fuperfti- 
tious terrors of the vulgar, operating together, 
had contributed to enrich many of the pago- 
das of India with revenues in money and ter- 
ritory equal to that of many fovereigns. The 
facred and accumulated treafures of ages have, 
in modern periods, been diffipated by the facrile- 
gious violence of Mohammedan and European 
plunderers; and even of their territorics much 
has been curtailed. What an ample provifion 
indeed had been made in thefe hallowed re- 
treats for the voluptuous repofe, in which, 
Mr. Orme has juft informed us, the luxurious 
pricfts of Brahma flumbered, as well as to 

what 
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what an aftonifhing number their body in the 
principal pagodas formerly amounted, will be 
evident to the reader, who will take the trou- 
ble of turning to the pages of that entertain- 
ing traveller and faithful narrator Captain 
Hamilton, or of the above-cited hiftorian. 
The former affures us, that the temple of Jag- 
gernaut is vifited by an incredible number of 
pilgrims from the moft diftant regions of In- 
dia, that the Mohammedan princc of the coun- 
try formerly exacted a tax of the value of half- 
a-crown per head on every pilgrim who came 
to worfhip at that pagoda; which, in the annu- 
al average, amounted to 750,000/. and that five 
CANDigs of provifion were daily dreffed for 
the ufe of the priefts and the pilgrims, each 
candy containing 1600lb. weight.* 

This account of Mr. Hamilton 1s confirmed, 
in almoft fimilar words, by Tavernier, wha, 
{peaking of Jaggernaut, obferves, ‘‘ Les reve- 
nus de cette grande pagode font fuffifans pour 
donner tous les jours a manger a quinze au 
vingt mille pelerins, comme il sy en trouve 
fouvent un pareil nombre.”-- Mr. Orme ac- 
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quaints us that pilgrims come frém all parts 
of the Peninfula to worfhip at that of Sering- 
ham, but none without an offering of money; 
that a large part of the revenue of the ifland 
is allotted for the maintenance of the Brah- 
mins who inhabit it; and that thefe, with 
their families, formerly compofed a multitude 
not lefs in number than 40,000 fouls, main- 
tained without labour by the liberality of fu- 
perftition.* 

The difproportioned figures of moft of the 
idols, adored in thefe fuperb fabrics, are by no 
means in unifon with the prevailing fymmetry 
that reigns in their conftruction; though it 
muft be confeffled, that the ponderous orna- 
ments of gold and jewels, with which they are 
decorated, are perfectly fo with the fumptu- 
ou{nefs and magnificence that diftinguifh them. 
Thofe idols are in general formed of every 
monftrous fhape which imagination can con- © 
ceive, being, for the molt part, half human 
and half favage. ‘Some appear formidably ter- 
rific with numerous heads and arms, the rude 
expreffive fymbols of fuper-human wifdom 
and of gigantic power; others appear with 
large horns branching from their heads: and 
others again with huge tufks protruded from 
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their extended mouths. In fhort, as Mafter 
Purchafe has obferved, ‘* they are very ill- 
favoured; their mouths are monftrous, their 
ears gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and 
eyes of gold, filver or glafs, and coloured black 
with the lamps that burn continually before 
them.”* <A profufion of coniecrated hierogly- 
phic animals appears fculptured all over the 
crowded walls. The Butt, fo peculiarly facred 
to Ostris, at Memphis, as, indeed, he was to 
SEEVA, THE GOD WITH THE CRESCENT, at 
Benares, the RAM facred to JuPITER, and the 
GoaT to Pan, are feen together in the fame 
group with the ape, the rhinoceros, and the 
elephant: and Ecypr feeems to have blended 
her. facred animals with thofe which are confi- 
dered as in a more peculiar manner belonging 
to INDIA. 


* See Purchafe’s Pilgrimage, vol.i. p. 579, edit. 1679. 
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SECTION Jf. 


Preliminary Obfervatsons to the comparative Sur- 
vey of the Temples of Egypt, comprebending an 
extenfive Difquifition relative to toe Period 
jn which the Superftitions, more peculiarly 
appropriate to Ecypt, were tranfported into 
Inpta. — Probable to have been at that 
Crifis when the Egyptian Priefis were driven 
jrom their Country by the cruel Ravages of 
CamByseEs. — The Opinions of KircuHER 
and Kamprer, on this Subject, greatly 
corroborated by the Reflections of Sir W. 

_ Jones, #2 the Afsatic Refearches, on the 
Subject of the Indian Detty Boopu, or 
Buppua; and on the great Refemblance 
Jubjifting both in the Name and the Wor- 
Ship of the Egyptian Ists and Osiris and 
the Indian Eswara and Isa. — Mr, Cuam- 
BERS’s Account of the Ruins of Mavalipuram, 
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of the SomMonacopom, or Stone-Detty of 
the Sramese, and of the Superftition of 
Boopu. — Additional Evidence of an early 
and famihiar Intercourfe fubfifiing between the 
Ecyptians and Inpians adduced. — Firf, 
In their mutual Veneration of the facred Loros. 
— Secondly, in their early Cultivation of the 
SuGAR-CANE. — Thirdly, in their ancient 
and once-univerfal Diet baving confifted of 
VEGETABLES. — Fourthly, in their mutual 
poffeffing aSACRED SACERDOTAL LANGUAGE, 5 
called in India the Devanacarti.— Fifthh, ¢ 
in the Divifion of the People into TRIBES or : 
Casts. — Sixthly, in the numerous ABtu»5 
Tions practifed by both People. — And, finally, < 
in their univerfal Reverence of the Cow and® 
the SERPENT. — The Pyramips, the co-J 
LOSSAL STATuES, and the TEMPLES, oft 
Eoypt, fogetber with their fymbolical De~ 
corations, are now at large confidered in 
a new and mythological Point of View, and 
the Analogy which they bear to the ancient Myx 
thriac 
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thriae Superftitions of the Greater Afia are 
pointed out. 


MPRESSED with ideas tolerably correct of 
the unfullied purity of the genuine laws 
and of the uniform fimplicity of the original 
mode of worfhip eftablifhed by the firft great 
legiflator of Hindoftan, and not ignorant, at 
the fame time, of the awful fanction by which 
the natives were bound, through the wife 
policy of the legiflator, to the ftrict obfervance 
of Both, many zealous admirers of the celebra- 
ted inftitution of Indian jurifprudence and 
theology have been filled with aftonifhment 
at the rapid increafe of idol-deities, and e- 
{pecially of Egyptian deities in that country. 
It is evident from every review of the ancient 
hiftory of the two countries, that, in the moft 
early ages, avery familiar intercourfe fubfifted 
between India and Egypt. Upon evidence, that 
appears neither irrational, nor unfupported 
by collateral proof, we have feen that fome 
authors of credit have confidered the Indians 
as defcended from Rama, the grandfon of 
Ham, the parent of idolatry. However 
{trong that evidence, the more generally pre~ 
valent opinion feems to be that the Indians 
arg 
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are of the nobler and more devout line 
of SHem. If we confider them in the latter 
point of view, as the progeny of that holy 
patriarch, one of the moft probable folu- 
tions of this deviation, in-his defcendants, from 
their primeval fimplicity of worfhip that has 
been offered, is to be found in the learned 
Athanafius Kircher,* who has made the theolo- 
gic fyftems of the various Oriental nations, and, 
in particular, the hieroglyphic emblems of 
deity adored in Egypt, the fubject of his 
minute refearches. The frantic outrages com- 
mitted by Cambyfes, after his conqueft of 
Egypt, his murder of Apis, their moft vene- 
rated deity, the wanton cruelties which he 
inflicted upon his priefts, and the confequent 
burning of thofe lofty and unrivalled edifices, 
the remains of which, at this day, conftitute 
the proudeft glory of that defolated country, 
are related at large in the third book of Hero- 
dotus. It feems to have been the intention 
of that monarch, at once to extinguifh the E- 
gyptian religion and to extirpate the order of 
the priefthood ; nor can we wonder that the 
real madnefs, which fucceeded to the tempo- 
rary phrenzy that dictated thofe outrages, was 
jmputed by the fame facred order to the immedi- 

ate 
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ate vengeance of heaven for the unheard-of fa- 
crilege. From the lacerating fcourge and the 
deftroying {word of Cambyfes, Kircher repre- 
fents the Egyptian priefts as flying with 
horror, and taking up their refidence in all 
the neighbouring countries of Afia, whofe in- 
habitants would afford them fhelter. Thefe 
holy and perfecuted men, throughout the 
regions which received them, are faid to have 
propagated the fuperftitions of Egypt, and both 
India, Scythia, and China, became in time 
polluted with the multiform idolatry, which, 
in fo remarkable a manner, prevailed on the 
banks of the Nile. If this explication of the 
introduction into India of fo many idols, pecu- 
liar to Egypt, be allowed to have any weight, 
it will alfo account for vaiious ftriking 
features of refemblance in the idolatrous cere- 
monies common to thefe countries, as well as 
the monftrous forms of many of the idols a- 
dored with equal reverence in the pagodas of 
China and Hindoftan; and it will partly 
explain the reafon of that very particular 
and univerfal veneration in which the two 
facred animals of Egypt, the Cow and the 

SERPENT, are holden. 
To the authority of Kircher may be added 
that of a ftill greater writer, who, to the vari- 
ous 
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ous learning obtained from books united the 
lefs fallible evidence arifing from ocular in- 
veftigation. The profound Kempfer,* in his 
hiftory of Japan, aflerts his belief that the 
great Indian faint, Bupua Sak1a, was a prieft 
of Memphis, where the God Apis was particu- 
larly adored, who, about that period, fied into 
India, and, together with many other Egyptian 
{fuperftitions, introduced the worfhip of Apis, 
before unknown to the natives. Sir W. Jones 
{eems, in fome degree, to confirm the opinion 
of both thefe refpectable authors,~ when he 
{ays that Boopu was undoubtedly the Wop or 
Oven of the Scandinavians ; and, under the 
fofter name of Fo, was, in fucceeding ages, 
honoured with adoration by the Chinefe. The 
only objection to a perfect coincidence in 
fentiment between thefe Oriental critics feems 
to lie in the point of chronology ; for, the laft, 
in the fame page with the above affertion, 
fixes the appearance of Boopu, or the ninth 
great incarnation of VEESHNU, in the year one 
thoufand and fourteen before Chrift, whereas 
the invafion of Egypt, by Cambyfes, took 
place, according to Archbifhop Ufher, in the 
year 525 before the Chriftian era. 

In 
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In corroboration of the conjecture, that a 
confiderable part of the religious rites, at this 
day obferved in Hindoftan, conftituted for- 
merly the eftablifhed religion of Egypt, may 
be adduced the fentiments of the learned per- 
fonage juft cited, and inferted in a preceding 
page of the Afiatic Refearches. Sir W. Jones, 
with more than ufual confidence, afferts his 
belief, that the ‘* Eswara and Isa of the 
Hindoos are the Isis and Osiris of the Egyp- 
tians ;” adding, that he 1s perfuaded we fhall, in 
time, difcover in India all the learning of the 
Egyptians, without deciphering their hiero- 
glyphics.* He fubjoins, that the bull of Efwara 
is moft probably Apis, the Egyptian divini- 
ty; and that, if the veneration fhewn, both 
in Tibet and India, to fo amiable and ufeful a 
quadruped as the cow has not fome affinity 
with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry 
of Ifrael, we muft at leaft allow that circum- 
ftances have wonderfully coincided. 

With refpect to the colonies that are fup- 
pofed to have come from Egypt to India, this 
is the refult of Sir William’s inquiries: he 
informs us that Misr, the native appellation 
or Egypt, 1sa name familiar in India, both as 
a title of honour and as an appellative; that 

TiRHOOT, 
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TiRHOOoT, a territory in North Bahar, was 
the country, afferted, by an aged and learned 
Brahmin, to be that in which fuch colony fet- 
tled; that even the word Nilus may be fafely 
derived from the Sanfcreet word Nixa, or dlue, 
fince the Nile is expreffly called, by Dionyfius, 
an azure ftream ; that he 1s ftrongly of opinion 
that Egyptian priefts have actually come from 
the Nile to the Ganga and Yamana, (Jumna,) 
which the Brahmins moft affuredly would 
never have left; that, whether they might 
come there to inftruct or to be inftru@ted, he 
could not decide, but more probably for the 
latter caufe, from the felf-fufficient character 
of the Brahmins; and, that they might vifit 
the Sarmanes of India, as the fages of Greece 
vifited them, rather to acquire than to im- 
part knowledge. 

M. Anquetil, in 1760, vifited a pagoda of 
moft remote antiquity on the coaft of Mala- 
bar; and, advancing into it, perceived, in a 
corner, a little {tone ftatue, about a foot long, 
reprefenting an ox, ill-fhaped, lying down 
with a bell about his neck, and yet reeking with 
the oil of the facrifices. He propofed to his 
fervant, who was a Parfé, to take it away with 
him, but that fervant refufed. Another of his 
attendants, a good muflulman and lefs fcru- 
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pulous, took it away, and put it into his palan- 
keen. The author adds, that he retired happy 
in an opportunity of carrying to Europe a 
deity, taken out of one of the moft celebrated 
Indian pagodas. Can we wonder, after this 
confeffion, that the Brahmins are jealous of 
Europeans approaching the fanctuaries of their 
religion! 

It feems to be the opinion of I(r. Chambers, 
and that opinion 1s corioborated by very ftrong 
teftimony from other writers, cited by that 
gentleman in the Afiatic Refearches,* where he 
treats of fome grand remains of ancient Hindoo 
temples and fculptures, like thofe of Salfette 
and Elephanta, cut out of the folid rock, on 
the Coromandel coaft, that there anciently 
prevailed in India, or at leaft in the Peninfula, 
a fyftem of religion, very different from that 
inculcated in the Vedas, and, in fome refpects, 
totally inconfiftent with the principles and 
practice of the prefent Brahmins. This reli- 
gion, he afferts, ftill flourtfhes in the farther 
Peninfula, particularly among the Siamefe, 
between whom and the inhabitants of the Dec- 
can and Ceylone, it is evident, from his differ- 
tation, that a confiderable intercourfe, in very 
remote periods, has fubfifted. Mr. Chambers 
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_ fuppofes this religion to be the warthip of the 
God Boop above-mentioned, whofe votaries, 
Mr. Knox: abferves, took particular pride in 
ereCting to his honour temples and high monu- 
ments, ‘ as 1fthey had been born folely to hew 
rocks and great ftones, and lay them up in 
heaps.”* Their kings, he adds, are now happy 
fpirits, having merited heaven by thofe ftupen- 
dous labours. In the treatife referred to above, 
among other evidences of the probability of 
his fuppofition, Mr. Chambers has inferted a 
paffage from M. Gentil, who remarked, in the 
neighbourhood of Verapatnam, a ftatue of gra- 
nite, very hard and beautiful, probably of many 
thoufand weight, bat half funk in the deep 
fand, and ftanding, as it were, abandoned in 
the mid of that extenfive plain. He obferved, 
‘© that it exactly refembled THE SomMONACO} 
DOM, or principal ftone deity of the Siamefe, in 
the form of its head, in its features, and in the 
pofition of its arms; but that it bore no fimi- 
litude to the prefent idols of the Hindoos; and, 
upon inquiry of the Tamulians, he was con-~ 
{tantly informed, that it was the God Boonu, 
who was now no longer regarded, fince the 
Brahmins had made themfelves mafters of the 
Vou. Ill. E . people's 


® See Knox’s curious, and, I believe, authentic, hiftorical ac- 
count df theifland of Ceylone; publifhed at Londen, 1681, 
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people’s faith.” The idol-deity, reprefented 
by the Sommonacodom, was, among the Sia- 
mefe, what Confucius was among the Chinefe. 
His hiftory and the rites of his religion are 
involved in the deepeft gloom of mythology. 
According to the Balic books, he was born 
of a father and mother who had reigned in 
Ceylone, and feems himfelf to have extended ° 
his wide jurifdiction, both as a king and as a 
prophet, not only over that ifland, but over a 
great part of the Two Peninsucas. He was 
endowed with the moft extraordinary ftrength 
and activity of body, to over-throw demons 
and giants in combat; and, by fevere mor- 
tification and intenfe piety, he had arrived 
at the knowledge of the paf, prefent, and fu- 
ture, It is remarkable, however, that the 
Brahmins, while they rejected the religious 
worfhip of Boopx, which, at prefent, flou- 
rifhes in Ceylone and Siam, retained one pe- 
culiar and agreeable appendage of that reli- 
gion: ‘‘ the women, or female flaves, of the 
idol.” Thefe, as we have before obferved, 
‘© are public women, devoted in infancy to 
this profeflion by their parents, in gratitude 
for fome favour obtained from the propitious 
idol.” Thofe, who with for a farther account 
of the doctrines and ceremonious rites of 

Boopg, 
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Boopu, may be gratified by reading the differ- 
tation alluded to in the Afiatic Refearches j ; the 
account of Mr. Loubere,* envoy at Siam, i in 
1687; and Mr. Knox’s curious and authentic 
hiftory of Ceylone. _ 

But not merely in many of the rites practifed, 
and the images ‘venerated amonz the Indians, 
have the ftrongeft features of refemblance be- 
tween that nation and the Egyptians been dif- 
covered; it feems apparent, in the very ftruc- 
ture of their moft ancient and moft hallowed 
pagodas. The temples of Egypt, indeed, are 
in general of a height and magnitude ftifl more 
aftonifhing ; but, in their figure, defign, and 
embellifhments, they are ftrikingly fimilar. If 
the reader will confult the pages of the celebra- 
ted Egyptian travellers of the laft century, at- 
tentively confider their various relations, “and 
accurately infpect the engravings, exhibited b 
thofe travellers, of its magnificent but moul- 
dering fhrines, he will find this affertion veri- 
fied in a manner equally pointed and furpri- 
fing. — 

In Mr. Gough’s fhort yiew of the ancient 
monuments of India, which*is accompanied 


with neat etchings of the drawings of Nie- 
E 2 buhr, 


® A-confiderable extract, from this account of Louszrg and 
the Jefuits, is inferted in Harris’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 465. 
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‘buhr, whofe voluminous and expenfive publi- 
cations few have leifure to read or inclination 
to purchafe, this prevailing correfpondency is 
reprefented in a very forcible point of view. 
‘* Let us for a moment,” fays the ingenious 
writer, ‘* form a comparifon between thefe 
Indian buildings and thofe of Egypt, on 
which fo much more defcription and draw- 
ing have been beftowed. Let us turn our 
eyes to the fuperb temples of Luxor, of Me- 
dinet-Habou, Efnay, and Edfy, and the palace 
of Memnon, defcribed by Pococke and Nor- 
den, and we fhall difcover a ftiiking refem- 
blance, even in the pillars, the ornaments, 
and the reliefs. The temple of the ferpent 
Cnuphis, in an ifland, called alfo anciently 
Elephantina, is an oval building, fupported 
by pillars, forming a cloifter or aifle. Similar 
to this is that in the ancient ifland of Philaé. 
In moft of thefe, are pillars fluted or cluttered, 
like the Indian ones; and the focks on both 
fides of the Nile are hollowed into grottoes, 
not unlike the ‘buildings which are raifed on 
the furface of the defert plains. The. fimilar 
ftru€tures,. which Mr. Norden deferibes in 
Nubia, are on the fame plan; and, if we may 
judge from the few reprefentations we have yet 
feen of the famous pagoda of Chillambrum, on 

the 
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the Coromandel ‘coaft, the refemblance ap- 
proaches near to the Nubian and Egyptian 
temples.”* A French traveller of merit, how- 
ever, whom I have frequently had occafion to 
cite, having more recently journeyed over the 
fame ground, I prefer the prefenting of dis 
defcription of the ruins of the temples of the 
Thebais to the reader; and he will himfelf, 
perhaps, be more gratified by feeing the Jate# 
poffible account of that grand fepulchre of an- 
cient arts and f{ciences, Ecypr. | 
J fhall begin the few quotations I fhall 
make from M, Savary, by ftating @ very fingu- 
lar circumflance; a circumftance by no means 
the leaft remarkable among thofe with which 
he has made us acquainted: that the two 
branches of the Nile, which form the traét 
called the Delta, divide at the head of that 
Delta at a place called BATN EL BAKARI, OF, 
the Cow’s Belly; and the reader, by referring 
back to the preceding geographical treatife, 
will obferve that the Ganges enters the region 
of Hindoftan through the rock of GANnGo- 
TRI, or, the Cow-bead Rock. Without hazard- 
E 3 ing 


* See a comparative view of the ancient monuments of India, 
publithed by Mr. Nichols, in 1785, p. 15. 

+ Savary’s Letter’s on Egypt, vol.i., p.7. London edit. print- 
ed for Robinfon. 
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ing any decifion, or even venturing at prefent 
to give an opinion, which of thefe countries 
originally imparted its cuftoms and manners 
thus remarkably correfpondent to the other, | 
cannot omit the prefent opportunity of men- 
tioning likewife another friking trait; that very 
high eftimation in which, Herodotus* fays, 
the plant of the toros, which he emphatically 
denominates the lily of the Nile, was, in an- 
cient times, holden #2 Egypt, and which is ftill 
confidered as facred in India. Herodotus flou- 
rifhed in the fifth century before Chrift; and 
M. Savary, who writes in the eighteenth cen- 
tury of the Chriftian era, affirms, that it isat 
this day regarded with the fame general and 
decided preference toall other plants. He af- 
firms the LoTos to be an aquatic plant, pecu- 
har to Egypt, and that it grows in rivulets 
and by the fide of lakes, ‘‘ There are two. 
fpecies he obferves; the one bearing a white, 
the otuer a blueifh, flower. The calix of the 
LoTos blows like that of a Jarge tulip, diffu- 
fing a fweetnefs like the fmell of the lily. The 
rivulets, near Damietta, are covered with this 
majeftic flower, which 1ifes about two feet 

above 


* Vide Herodoti, lib.i. p.135, where the reader will find a 
deferip.ion of this beautiful plant, not very diffimilar from that of 
Sava"y. 
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above the water.”* The suGAR-CANE too, it 
‘fhould be obferved, has been immemorially 
cultivated in either country; and fome au- 
thors, M. Savary informs us, affert, that this 
plant was brought from India to Egypt. He 
himfelf, however, is inclined to think, that 
only the method of cultivating it was brought 
thence: the fugar-cane appears to him to be a 
native of a country which produces many 
{pecies of reeds, and where it grows wild, while: 
its very name of cassau, or reed, which it ftill 
bears, ftrongly corroborates his opinion. That 
the Indians early cultivated the fugar-cane, 
though they underttood nothing of preparing it 
like the moderns, but only collected the exu- 
ded balfam, may be proved from Pliny; and, 
that they muft have had it in abundance, 
will be hereafter evinced from the very curious 
and novel circumftance, with which the follow- 
ing hiftory will more particularly acquaint the 
reader, of an ancient king of India filling up 
the ditch of a befieged city with the large 
{talks of this plant. 1 need not cite any author : 
to prove fo notorious a fact, as that veGETA- 
BLES anciently conftituted the principal food 

E 4 of | 


* Savary, vol.i. p. 8 
' + Saccarum et Arabia fert; fed laudatius India. Plinii. Nat. 
Hitt. cap. xii, p. 361. Aldi edit, 
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of.the Egyptians, as M. Savary and others 
acquaint us is the cafe at this day. Now 
vegetables, it will be remembered, form the 
piincipal fyftenance of three out of the four 
great tribes of India. The priefts of Egypt 
had a SACRED SACERDOTAL LANGUAGE and 
hieroglyphic character, the ufe of which was 
forbidden to the vulgar. The Brahmins have 
A SACRED LANGUAGE, which they call De- 
VANAGARI,* a word compounded of Deva, 
divine, and Nagari, acity; and this language 
is believed to have been revealed from heaven 
to thofe fages, by the divinity of India, in the 
fame manner as the elements of the facerdotal 
language of Egypt were fuppofed to be impart- 
ed by the elder Hermes. The Indians accor- 
ding to Mr. Halhed-++ and others, as we fhall 
{ee hereafter, are divided into four great CaAsTs, 
and one inferior tribe, called Burken SUNKER. 
Diodorus Siculust informs us, that the Egyp- 
tians likewife were divided into Five SEPARATE 
Triscs, of which the firft in order was the fa- 
cerdotal. The as.uTions of the Egyptians 
were innumerable, if we may believe Herodo- 

tUS ; 


* Sir William Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, vol. i, 
P- 423. 

+ Halhed’s Preface to the Code, p. 49, quarto edit. 

t Diodori Siculi, lib.i. p. 67, 68, edit. Rkodomani. 
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tus;* and I may here, with peculiar proprie- 
ty, repeat that the co w and the seRPENT were 
equally venerated in both countries. But, in 
treating of the Avarars, having devoted a 
few pages to the confideration of what Father 
Bouchet has afferted, in the Lettres Edifiantes, 
that the Indians had borrowed moft of their 
fuperftitious ceremonies from the Hebrews and 
Egyptians, I fhall no longer detain the reader 
from the contemplation of thofe mafly fa- 
brics, the temples of Egypt. The conftruc- 
tion and ornaments of thefe temples he will be 
naturally led to compare with thofe of India, 
and form that deduction, as to the original de- 
figners, which he may think moft reconcilea- 
ble to reafon and probability. 

Let us then, attentive to the advice of Mr. 
Gough, once more turn the eye of admiration 
to the vaft plain of Egypt; and, after furveying 
with filent aftonifhment the mafly fragments 
of rock of which the pyramids are compofed, 
as well as learning their exact dimenfions from 
the accurate geometrician Mr. Greaves, let us 
again, with Norden and Pococke, afcend the 
more elevated region of the Thebais, We 
have already, with thofe travellers, explored 
the facred caverns in which the ancient Cu- 

thite 


* Herodoti, lb. il. p.116, edit. Stephan. 1592. 
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thite devotion of Egypt, a devotion of gloom 
and melancholy, was practifed; we have al- 
ready penetrated with them into the fepulchral 
grottoes in which her departed monarchs lie 
entombed ; let us now yifit the auguft palaces 
in which thofe monarchs, when living, 
{wayed the imperial fceptre; and the fu- 
perb fanes, to this day glittering with gold 
and azure, in which the deities of Egypt were 
daily honoured with odoriferous incenfe and 
the moft coftly oblations. To the more am- 
ple defciiption of thofe celebrated travellers I 
fhall add the curfory remarks of two recent 
travellers, M. Volney and M. Savary; the 
former of whom has with a bold and judicious 
pencil drawn the manners and genius of the 
people, while the other, with a pencil equally 
matterly, has {ketched out the remains of her 
ancient grandeur, and brought them to our view 
in all the warmth of colouring which was na- 
tural toa man of genius and feeling, and which 
apathy and ignorance unjuftly confider as too 
gaudy and exaggerated. On fuch a fubject, we 
may venture to fay, no colouring can be too 
vivid, no language too animated, fince all 
that the moft glowing painting can deline- 
ate, and all that the moft fervid eloquence 


deferibe, muft come far fhort of the truth. 
This 
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‘This review, however, of the- remaining 
monuments of the ancient grandeur of Egypt 
cannot fail of exciting in: us mingled fenfa- 
tions of exquifite delight and pungent forrow. 
Of thefe monuments the more majeftic and 
ftupendous will probably remain, to the lateft 
pofterity, fublime teftimonies of: the ingenui- 
ty, the patience, and perfeverance, of their 
original fabricators. Of the temples lefs con- 
fpicuous for magnitude and more diftinguifhed 
by beauty than grandeur, many lie at prefent 
overwhelmed amid{t the mountains of fand 
and rubbifh that furround them ; many more 
are daily crumbling into duft; and, ina few 
revolving centuries, by far the greater portion 
of them, from the united ravages of time and 
the barbarians, will undoubtedly be buried in 
the fame profound oblivion which has ob{cured 
the arts, the fciences, and the genius, of the 
renowned progeny of Mizraim. 

From the prefent defolated ftate of Egypt, 
as well as from the numerous perils and ob- 
{tructions that inevitably await the adventu- 
rous traveller, who would explore the Thebais, 
the modern account of M. Savary may pof-. 
fibly be among the laft which this age may re-« 
ceive of a country at prefent bowed down be- 
neath the iron hand of remorfelefs defpotifm 

and 
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and worle than Gothic ignorance: a country, 
from which the sun, the great Osiris, once 
fo univerfally adored throughout its limits; 
the sun, once fo triumphant a witnefs of the 
prowefs and the fplendour of his favoured race, 
(if that sun were in reality the ANIMATED IN- 
TELLIGENCE their frantic fuperftition pictured 
him,) would avert his abhorrent beam, and 
Jeave the groveling and fpiritlefs defcendents 
of the ancient Egyptians in endlefs darknefs. 
Who, indeed, that is fired with the love of li- 
berty and fcience, can without indignation be- 
hold the fuperb temples and auguft palaces of 
the Thebais converted into hovels for cattle, 
full of dung and filth, and the ftately and 
beautiful columns of marble, brought from the 
quarries of Syene to adorn them, daily carried 
away by the Arabs, or fawed into pieces ta 
make mill-ftones? Who, that reflects upon 
the aftonifhing population and unbounded 
plenty which in happier ages diftinguifhed the 
celebrated and fertile valley, whence the light 
of fcience was diffufed through Greece, and 
from Greece through all the European world, 
_ can, without a figh of generous anguifh, read, 
in M. Volney’s interefting narrative, that it 1s 
at this day alternately ravaged by famine and 
peftilence; the groves of olive, where philofo- 

phy 
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phy once flourifhed in meridian pride, gleam. 
ing with the arms of fierce warriors; and the 
beautiful banks of the Nile, where the love- 
lieft flowers ufed to bloffom, and where foft 
mufic warbled to the found of the vibrating 
oar, crimfoned with the blood of the inhabi- 
tant, and ecchoing with the fhrieks of defpair 
and death? It would now be all in vain that 
the ftar of the Nile,* the watchful Sirigs, 
from his lofty ftation in the fkies, fhould pro- 
claim to the pining natives the commencement 
of the Nuw YEAR, that year, once ushered in 
with dance and fong, but now, alas! to be be- 
gun with anguith, and toiled through in fuccef- 
five fcenes of fuffering and calamity: that year, 
in which they are doomed to tend for others 
the reddening grain, and cultivate the luxuri- 
cus date without enjoying its refrefhing pro- 
duce. 

Eufebius acquaints us} that the Egyptians 
aflerted they were the moft ancient nation of 
the earth, and that, from the temperance of 

their 

* The Egyptians emphatically called this ftar the Barktr, 
as well from its more common name the dog-far, as from its 

eing the faithful centinel, whofe appearance gave notice that 
the new xEAR was begun, ever confidered as a feafon of high 
feRivity. 

+ Vide Eufebius de Prezparatione Evangelicz, lib.ii. cap. 1, 
p. 26, in the Jatin ediuon of his works, 1631. 
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their climaté and the ‘great fertility produced 
by the annual inundatiors of the river Nife 
the region inhabited by them was the miott 
proper country to be the nurfing mother of 
the human rac¢. With what little foundation 
m truth this aflertion was made will hereafter, 
I truft, be made fufficiently evident, when, 
in the firft volume of my hiftory, I fhall con- 
fider the various and rival claims to precedence, 
in point of antiquity, of all the Oriental na- 
tions. For the prefent it may be fufficient 
to remark, that a country, annually over- 
flowed, could never have been the moft con- 
venient refidence for the human race in infan- 


_ cy, who muft neceffarily be without a know- 
- ledge of the arts neceffary to check the incur- 


‘fton of the water, and without the benefits of 
experience to guard againft the repetition of 


_its ravages. ‘The firft defcending inundation 
_would probably have fwept away a third part 
of the inhabitants, while a fecond bade fair to 


annihilate their rifing colony. This affertion 
too is directly contrary to their account of the 
gradual accumulation of fand and mud ne- 
ceffary to conftitute the Delta, upon the num- 
ber of years neceffary to the formation of 
which they advanced one argument in favour 
of the high antiquity both of the-earth and of 

themfelves, 
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themfelves. But whether that Delta were in 
reality formed after the manner ftated in He- 
rodotus, by which it would appear that the 
wofld was eighteen thoufand years old, is a 
point that will admit of great difpute, and, 
in fat, has been the fubject of warm conten- 
tion between the two lateft travellers in Egypt, 
M. Volney and M. Savaty, whofe refpective 
opinions on this fubject, fo conneéted as it is 
with that of the DeLTAs, natural phenomena 
of a kindred kind and origin in Fndia, formed 
at the mouths of the Ganges and Indus, it will 
be my bufinefs.to ftate fomewhat at large 
hereafter. 

To what I have already obferved, front the 
prefident of the Afiatic Society, relative to 
the name of the Nile,-I muft here be permite 
ted to add, that this feems by neo means td 
have been the moft ancient appellation of the 
river of Egypt, for, i€ 1s a fact, equally won. 
derful and true, that Homer, the moft ve- 
nerable of poets; and in’ whofe fublime work 
D’Anville affirms are traced the firft and true 
outlines of ancient geography, never once 
mentions that river by the name of Nefaos, but 
conftantly by that.of Asyumros, the river Aigyps 
tus. Had the river of Egypt been then com: 
monly known in Greece by the former name, 

It 
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it 1s reafonable to think Homer would not 
have neglected to ufe the appellation. The 
term Aigyptus itfelf is, by fome learned ety- 
mologifts, derived from the primary root Cop- 
fos, with aia, the Greek word for country, 
prefixed. From Aécoptus, the land of the 
Copts, Aigyptus might eafily be formed ; and 
that this derivation is not entirely fanciful 
is evident from Coptos, being a name which is, 
to this day, retained by a moft ancient city of 
the Thebais: poffibly, in the moft early pe- 
riods, the capital of the ancient Coptic race, 
who gave their name to the river upon whofe 
banks they dwelt.* Its native appellation of 
Nile is fuppofed to have been derived from 
Nilus, the firft king of that name, and the 
feventh of the Diofpolitan dynafty of Egyp- 
tian kings. Nixus flourifhed a little be- 
fore the taking of Troy, and is faid, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, to have made feveral ample ca- 
nals as refervoirs for its waters: but, it is 
more probable, that this king derived his name 
from Nihal, which, in Coptic, fignifies THe 
RIVER, than the river from him. It was va- 
rioufly called, by the Greek hiftorians, ‘Oxea- 
vec, MéAas, Xigec, and it 1s very remarkable that 
moft of thefe names fignify, zot d/ue, as might 

feem 


® See Jackfon’s Chronol. Antiq. vol.u. p. 208, 
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feem from Sit William’s Sanfcreet derivation; 
but d/eck; black being the colour equally be- 
longing to the water and the foil. The coune 
try itfelf was likewife called Xaue, not fe 
much from Ham, or Cham, whofe pofterity 
peopled it, as, if Plutarch may be credited,* 
from the blacknefs of the foil peculiar to Upr 
per Egypt, refembling the fight .of the eye, 
which, in Coptic, they denominated by a term 
fimilar to the Greek Chemia. Hence we read, 
in Stephanus Byzantinus upon this word, that 
Egypt was fometimes called “Eoyoxusios, the 
black country of Hermes, or Mercury ; that is, 
the Indian Boodh. 

Of thofe ftupendous erections, the three 
greater pyramids, thofe audacia faxa pyramidum, 
as they are called by Statius,-+ erected in the Li- 
byan Egypt, near Memphis, in a regian now 
called Geza; of the eras in which they were 
fabricated ; and of the purpofes for which they 
were originally intended ; fo much has already 
been written by our own countrymen, Pacocke 
and Greaves, by the ingenious Norden, and the 
whole bady of French travellers, that it would 
be an unpardonable intrufion upan the time 
of my readers, as well as forcign.to the more 

Vox. IT]. ¥ immediate 


* Vide Plutarch de Ifide et Offride, p. 364. 
+ Stat. lib.v. Sylv. 3. 
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immediate purpofe of this publication, which 
is principally to compare the features of the 
national architecture, and examine the hiero- 
glyphic mythology which decorates their buil- 
dings, to enter into any very extended defcrip- 
tion beyond that of the dimenfions of each, and 
the magnitude of fome of the maffy ftones 
which compofe them. Of the firft and grand 
pyramid, afferted by Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Cheops, the 
eighth monarch of the twentieth dynafty 
of Egyptian kings, denominated Diofpolitan, 
from their capital of Diofpolis in Upper 
Egypt, about eleven hundred years before 
Chrift, the dimenfions, according to the 
authors juft cited, are as follows. Herodotus 
afferts of this enormous mafs of ftone, that 
each fide of the bafe, on which it ftands, ex- 
tended eight hundred feet; that its altitude 
from that bafe to the fummit was the fame 
number of feet, and that each ftone, which 
compofed the building, was no lefs than thir- 
ty feet in length. Herodotus farther learned 
from the Egyptian priefts, from whom his 
account was taken, that, during the whole 
period of twenty years, which were confumed 
in the erection of it, four hundred thoufand 
men were conftantly employed, one hundred 

thoufand 
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thoufand men fucceeding each other in alter- 
nate rotation every three months; that the 
expence in onions, parfley, and garlic, for the 
labourers alone, amounted to 1,600 talents of 
filver; and that this account was engraved 
in large Egyptian letters upon the pyramid 
itfelf. Diodorus Siculus {tates the length of 
each fide of the bafe at feven hundred feet, 
and the height at no more than fix hundred 
feet: the {quare on the fummit he defcribes as 
fix cubits. He relates that it was fituated 120 
furlongs, or fifteen miles, diftant from Mem- 
phis, and 45 furlongs, about fix miles, diftant 
from the Nile. 

Of thefe two relations, the latter, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, feems to be far more confonant 
to that of the accurate Mr. Greaves than that 
of Herodotus; for, that profound geometri« 
cian, on meafuring the altitude of it in the 
year 1638, found its perpendicular height to 
be 499 Englifh feet, and the length of the 
fides he found to be 693 feet. Mr. Greaves 
Imputes the great diffimilitude between his 
own account and that of Herodotus to the 
difference between the Grecian and the Eng- 
lifh feet; but alfo adds, that, ‘‘ in his own 
judgement, the relation of Diodorus comes 
neareft to the truth.” He defcribes the fum- 

F 2 . mit 
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hit as terminating, ‘‘ not in a point, like 
true mathematical pyramids, but in a little 
flat, or fquare,” though it appears: no more 
than a point from below, which fquare, 
“ by his own meafure, is thirteen feet, and 
280 of 1060 parts of the Englith foot.” 
This particular ftatement exhibits a remark- 
able proof of the correétnefs of this traveller's 
obfervations. ‘* Upon this flat,” he adds, 
‘¢ if we affent to the opinion of Proclus upon 
the Timzus of Plato, it may be fuppofed that 
the Egyptian priefts made their obfervations 
in aftronomy; and that hence or near this 
place they firft difcovered, by the rifing of Si- 
rius, their ANNUS xuyimos, OF CANICULARIS, 2S 
alfo their PERIODUS SOTHIACUS, Of ANNUS 
MAGNUS xuvixes, OF ANNUS HELEACUS, OF AN- 
nus Der, as it is termed by Cenforinus, con- 
fifting of 1460 fiderial years, in which fpace 
their Thoth vagum et fixum came to have the 
fame beginning.”’* Ina hafty citation of this 
author, from memory only, in a preceding 
page, I have been guilty of an error in afcri- 
bing thefe fentiments to Greaves which are 
quoted from Proclus.4 The opinion of Mr. 

Greaves 


* See Greaves’s Works, vol.i. p.100, whi fupra, 


+ See the preceding volume, p. 329. 
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Greaves is.not entirely co-incident with that 
of Praclus; but Mr. Greaves, though a 
profound aftronomer, was lefs acquainted 
than his author with the aftronomical 
theology of the ancients. Mr. Greayes 
inclines to think that the pyramids were 
fepulchres rather than aftronomical obfer- 
vatories, or temples to the Deity: ‘* for to 
what purpofe,” he obferves, ‘ fhould the 
priefts, with fo much difficulty, afcend fo 
high, when, below, with more eafe and as 
much certainty, they might, from their own 
lodgings, hewn in the rock upon which the 
pyramids were erected, make the fame obfer- 
vations?” But that fome motives, either of a 
religious or a philofophical kind, {wayed the 
mind of thofe who erected the pyramids, is 
evident from the very mode of their fabrication 
with regular fteps ‘* running round the pyra- 
mid in a level Jine, and making a long, but 
narrow, walk, by which, as by fo many ftairs, 
the fummit may be gradually afcended ;” that 
fummit not ending in a pyramidal point, but 
forming a flat {quare more than thirteen feet 
in breadth. 

If I might be permitted to offer an opinion 
upon a fubjeét, concerning which the learned 
have been fo greatly divided in fentiment, I 

73 fhould 
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fhould be induced, by the following circoum- 
ftances, to conceive the ufe to which they 
were anciently applied to have been threefold, 
and to confider them at once as TOMBS, TEM- 
PLES, and oBsERVATORIES. If it could be 
proved beyond all doubt that the Egyptian 
pyramids were folely intended by their fabri- 
cators for tombs, the argument would by no 
means tend to difprove they were temples, or 
not ufed as obfervatories. Itis unneceffary for 
me to repeat in this place, that the deities, ho- 
noured in the Pagan world, were not origi- 
nally adored in temples raifed by the labour of 
man, but on the fummits of hills and in the 
receffes of facred caverns. According to fome 
of the moft efteemed authors of claffical anti- 
quity, the firft temples, ever erected upon 
earth, were fepulchra] monuments, in which 
facred rites were performed in honour of the 
memory of thofe whom the blind admiration. 
and flavifh obedience of their fubjecéts exalted, 
when dead, to the rank of deities. As, bya 
ftrain of unmanly flattery, too general even at 
this day through all the.Orjental world, they 
had compared them, when living, to the 
brighteft of the heavenly haft, and even diftin- 
guifhed them by their names; fo, when en- 
tombed, they paid to them the honours con- 

| ferred 
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ferred by their abjopt. fuperftitiog upon the pla> 
netary train. . Bot ag the -planet, by far the 
moft glorious and confpicuous,of them all, 
was the sun, and as-i¢ was cuftomary to re- 
prefent him by pyramids and obelifks, the 
fepulchral monument likewife affumed the py-. 
ramidal form,,a form which brought at once 
to their minds the deity himfelf and the deified 
mortal. Theology and aftronomy, I have ob- 
ferved, were, in thofe days, fifter-fciences ; 
and, under the doyble impreffion of their in- 
fluence, it was ral for the ancients to 
make their facred edifices ufeful to the cultiva- 
tion of their darfemg {Cience. It was natural 
for them to odfefve with more fixed and en- 
thufiaftic attention, as well as to adore with 
more intenfe fervor, the folar deity on the ele- 
vated apex of that temple, which was at once 
erected to his honour, and bore impreffed the 

{acred form of his own majeftic beam. 
Concerning the dimenfions of the exterior 
ftones that \conftitute this pyramid, though 
Mr. Greaves fays he can by no means agree 
with Herodotus and Pomponius Mela, who 
make the leaft ftone in it to be thirty feet in 
magnitude, yet he is willing to allow all the 
ftones to be of that dimenfion, if we may be al- 
lowed to underftand thofe words in the fenfe of 
F 4 thirty 
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tatty cabscal feet, fince inily of them are of 
a fize fill greater than‘ dey, that enormous 
proportion, Concernirig: tho ‘of the ftones 
which fort the interior fogi6@ of this pyra- 
mid, efpecigily of that flitaky and folemn 
chamber itt, the dark bolo ‘of this ftony re- 
cefs, his own lation is too. interefting to be 
abiidged. “© This tich and f{pacious apart- 
ment, in which art may feem to have con- 
tended with nature, the curious work being 
not inferiot to the rich materials, is formed 
wi the:heart and centre of the pyramid, equi- 
diftant on all the fides, and almoft in the 
midft between the bafis and the fummit. The 
floor, the fides, the roof, of it are all made 
of vaft and exquifite tables of Thebaic marble, 
which, if they were not vetled and obfcured 
by the fteam of tapers, would appear glifter- 
ing and fhining. The {tones which cover this 
place are of a ftrange and ftupendous length, 
like fo many huge beams lying flat and traver- 
fing the 100m, and withal fupporting that in- 
finite mafs and weight of the pyramid above,”* 
The room itfelf Mr. Greaves defcribes as ex- 
ceeding in length thirty-foar Englith feet, the 
confegquent length of thofe amazing flabs that 
form the ceiling; the breadth of it as feven- 

teen 


' See Greaves’s Wotks, vol.i. p.126. 
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teen feet ; and the height as nineteen feet and 
a half. 

There is a novel and exceedingly curious 
obfervation, in regard to this pyramid, made 
by the French traveller, M. Maillet, who vi- 
fited it no lefs than forty times, to obtain com- 
plete information concerning its form and de- 
fign, and who has given the beft defcription 
of it extant. This gentleman, after affent- 
ing to the general conjecture, that it was ori- 
ginally intended for the fepulchre of Cheops, 
or fome other moft ancient fovereign of Egypt, 
gives it as his decided opinion, that, according 
to a barbarous cuftom in the Oriental world, 
of the prevalency of which I have exhibited fo 
many ftriking inftances among the Indian ra- 
jahs and Tartar monarchs, with that fove- 
reign, whofoever he might have been, other 
human beings were INTOMBED ALIVE: and, in 
fupport of this opinion, he advances the fol- 
lowing facts. Exactly in the centre of the 
chamber, according to M. Maillet’s accurate 
furvey, ‘are two Cavities oppofite to each 
other, three feet and a half above the floor. 
The one turning to the north 1s a foot in 
width, eight inches in height, and runs, ina 
right angle, to the outfide of the pyramid: 
this cavity is now {topped up with ftones five 

or 
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or fix feet from its mouth. The other, cut 
towards the eaft, the fame diftance from the 
floor, is perfectly round, and wide,¢nough to 
receive the two fifts of a man;,it.enlarges at 
firft to a foot in diameter, and lofes itfelf as it 
defcends towards the bottom of the pyramid.”* 
The former of thefe cavities he conjectures to 
have been intended asakind of canal for the con- 
veyance of air, food, and fuch other neceflaries 
to the miferable beings, inclofed with the corpfe 
ef their monarch, as long as life remained to 
them; and he makes no doubt but they were 
provided with a long cafe, proportioned to the 
fize of the cavity, with a cord affixed to each 
end of it, by which it was drawn in by the 
perfons incarcerated, and, when emptied of 
its contents, drawn back by thofe who fup- 
plied their neceffities from without, Each of 
thefe victims he fuppofes to have been provided 
with a coffin to contain his corpfe, and that 
they fucceflively rendered this laft fad duty to 
each other till only one remained, who muft 
neceflanly want the benefit of the pious boon 
conferred by him on his deceafed companions. 
The other cavity on the eaft, which defcended 
down towards the bottom of the pyramid, he 
prefumes 
* See the whole accaunt of M. Maillet inferted in Savary on 
Egypt, vol.i. p. 214, 
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prefumes was meant for the paffage of excre- 
ments and other filth, which fell into fome 
deep place made for the purpofe of receiving 
them. This deep place he would gladly have 
explored; and, had he found any thing like it 
on the outfide, correfponding with the oblong 
cavity within, he tells us he fhould have confi- 
dered it as an irrefragable teftimony of his hy- 
pothefis. But from making this fearch he 
was prevented by the fear of giving umbrage 
or exciting alarm in the jealous Arabian go- 
vernors of the country, whofe myrmidons al- 
ways narrowly watch the motions of Euro- 
peans; thofe inquifitive Europeans whom they 
{uppofe to be guided lefs by harmlefs curiofity, 
than urged by infatiable avarice in queft of 
concealed treafures, and whom they fufpect to 
be armed with talifmans of tremendous power 
to tear it from its dark recefs in the bofom of 
the earth. 

The whole of this relation is confiftent with 
probability, and conformable to the manners 
of thofe remote zras. Whether or not, how- 
ever, there be any truth in the conjecture of 
the fovereign’s attendants being interred with 
him, this at leaft 1s evident, from the circum- 
{tances enumerated of the paflages for the ad- 
miffion of frefh air and other neceffaries, that 
officiating 
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officiating priefts attended in this chamber, 
made facred by the afhes of the dead, and 
performed folemn rites in honour of the decea- 
fed. We have read that, in India, cakes and 
water were offered to the dead, without which 
offerings the ghoft of the defunct wandered 
forrowful and unappeafed. Even the diftant 
apprehenfion of wanting this pofthumous blef- 
fing thrilled with horror the foul of the In- 
dian fovereign Dufhmanta.* Itis more than 
poffible, from the early intimacy of the two 
nations, that fimilar fentiments pervaded the 
breaft of the Egyptian monarchs, and that 
priefts, either entombed for life or having ac- 
cefsto the centre of the pyramid by fome fe- 
cret paflage now unknown, in alternate fuccef- 
fion took up there their folitary abode, attended 
to pay the funeral rites, to watch the embalm- 
ed corpfe, and light anew the expiring taper. 
This will account for the well which brought 
into the pyramid the waters of the Nile, equal- 
ly confecrated with thofe of the Ganges, the 
fecret paflage near that well, and the houfes 
of the priefts adjoining the pyramid, which 
have been minutely defcribed, in a former 
page, from Mr. Greaves. For what reafon, 
indeed, fhould there be houfes of the priefts ad- 

joining, 


* See, of this volume, parti. and p. 190. 
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joining, unlefs the pyramid, although origi- 
nally erected for a tomb, were not occafionally 
ufed as a temple, a temple probably in which 
the moft profound arcana of the Egyptian 
theology were laid open to the initiated, and 
the moft gloomy orgies anciently celebrated, 
propitiatory of malignant demons and ftained 
with human blood. Every remnant, however, 
of a fkeleton has for ages mouldered away, 
and, together with that which contained it, 
has long ago been reduced to its original duft. 
It is difficult to conceive that what is calied the 
farcophagus could ever have contained a human 
body, fince the farcophagi of the Egyptians 
were always placed erect, and never lard flat ; 
nor, as Mr. Bryant has judictoufly obferved, 
is there any one inftance upon record of an 
Egyptian being entombed in this manner. 
It was, therefore, a ciftern to contain the 
water of purification,* brought from the ad- 
joining Nile, a river, which in Egypt was 
holden in a light equally facred as was the 
Ganges in Hindoftan, whofe waters are con- 
veyed to the 'moft diftant regions of that coun- 
try, and imto whofe ftream the expiring 
Hindoo plunges, in the rapturous hope of 


gliding 


* See Mr. Bryant’s Analyfis, vol.iii. p. 530, and Dr. Shaw’ s 
Tiavels, p.70. 
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gliding into paradife through its confecrated 
Wave.. 

‘The fecond of thefe enormous pyramidal fa- - 
brics was, according to Herodotus, erected by 
Chephren, the brother of Cheops, about fifty 
years after the former, and Diodorus Siculus 
ftates each fide of the bafe at fix hundred feet, 
which is one hundred feet lefs than the lateral 
dimenfions of that pyramid. Mr. Greaves, 
however, found them both, in point of height 
and latitude, to be nearly equal. The third 
pyramid, afferted by Herodotus to have been 
the fabrication of the fon of Cheops, towards 
the clofe of the eleventh century before Chrift, 
is very confiderably {maller than either of the 
foregoing. As the firft has been fo minutely 
defcribed, there is no occafion for entering 
into any enumeration of particulars relative to 
the two latter,: into the internal regions of 
which no vifible entrance has ever yet been 
difcovered by human fagacity. 

The refult of this inveftigation is, that, in 
the general form of their conftruction, in the 
mafly ftones that compofe them, and in the 
purpofes to which they were applied, a {triking 
fimilarity between thefe lofty Aigyptian edifi- 
ces and the more ancient pagodas of India, 
which, we have obferved, univerfally affume 

the 
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the pyramidal figure, prevails throughout. 
The obfervation holds equally true of the 
Egyptian, as of the Indian, temples, that 
they are conftructed with fuch mathematical 
precifion, as that their fides correfpond with 
the FoUR CARDINAL POINTS OF THE WORLD; 
and, it fhould be remembered, that, in the 
infcription on the furface of the grand pyra- 
mid, as before related from Herodotus, we 
have an additional and inconteftible proof, 
that, as well in the moft remote as in the 
more recent ages, the food of the native Egyp- 
tians and of the Indians confifted of a veGE- 
TABLE DIET. 

Before we quit the pyramids, I muft be 
permitted to make one reflection, to which 
indeed I fhall not at prefent fubjoin any 
additional obfervations, but the confidera- 
tion of which will finally be of the utmoft 
importance in fumming up the evidence re- 
lative to this comparative parallel of the an- 
tiquities of Egypt and India, deduced from 
the examination of their proficiency in archi- 
tectural knowledge and cultivation of the arts 
and languages in general. On no part of the 
three great pyramids, internal or external, 
does there appear the leaft fign of thofe hiero- 
glyphic:fculptures which fo conf{picuoufly and 

fo 
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{G'totalty cover the temples, ‘the obélifke, and 
coloffal fatues, of Upper Egypt. ‘This ex- 
hibits demonftrative proof, that, at the pe- 
riod of the conftruétion of thefe mafies, 
that kind of hieroglyphic decoration was not 
invented; for, had that facerdotal character 
been then formed, they would wndoubtedly 
not have been deftitute of them. The pyra- 
mids were, therefore, fabricated in zras far 
more rémote than thofe affigned them by He- 
redotus and Diodorus Sjculus; in the very 
infancy and dawn of fcience, when as yet pof- 
fibly mankind knew not how to form the 
arched and ponderous roof, or to fupport that 
roof with graceful columns. Let human 
pride be humbled by the reflection that fome 
of the moft ftupendous prodigies in architec- 
ture of: the ancients owed their origin to 
their ignorarice. Had they known that wa- 
ter would rife nearly to, the fame elevation 
as that from which it falls, thofe amazing 
ptoductions of human labour, the aqueducts, 
would never have excited at once the aito- 
nifament and admiration of their wifer tpef- 
térity. 

" "The" prodigious dimenfions of the spavnx 
have diready engaged our attention.’ «It exhi- 


bits another ftriking proof how eager the an- 
cients 
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Cients were to grafp at that kind @f immorta- 
lity which enormous ftructures of a fepul- 
chral kind beftow on their vain fabricators ; 
for, accorditig to Pliny,* it was the tomb-of 
King Amafis. Travellers have difcovered in 
the back part of the huge rock, out of which 
it is excavated, an opening into a cavern, of 
maufoleum, of proportions adequate to the 
magnitude of its external appearance, This 
notion of conftructing tombs of a vaft fize, and 
at the fame time inacceffible, was in particular 
connected with the theology of the ancient 
Egyptians, who were of opinion, that, as 
long as the body could be preferved perfeét, 
the foul, of the tran{migration of which they 
were ftrenuous bepievers, deferted not its for- 
mer companion during the period of its own fo- 
journing amidft the inferior {pheres. Though 
they knew its vital energy had ceafed to ani- 
mate the various members, yet they fondly 
flattered themfelves that it continued hovering 
as a faithful guardian round its former habi- 
tation, and, at length, reluctantly left the 
mouldering clay. The foul, after this.defer- 
tion of its ancient comrade, continued its exe 
tenfive circuit in the fucceflive animation of 
vations other forms terreftrial, aquatic, and e- 
\* Moz, ITI. G therial, 
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therial, and, according to Herodotus, finally 
finifhed its wanderings in the fpace of three 
thoufand years.* 

‘In this comparative retrofpeét upon the 
ancient works of the Egyptians and the In- 
dians, the furprifing dimenfions of the grand 
artificial lake, built by Meris, and diftin- 
guifhed by his name, ought not to be pafied 
by entirely unnoticed. Herodotus, poffibly 
taking into his account the whole extent of 
that vaft valley at this day called Baser- 
BEeLLomAn, or the Sea without Water, ftates 
the whole circumference of this lake at 450 
miles. The modern ftatement of Pococke, 
who gives its dimenfions as 50 miles long and 
10 broad, is, however, far more probable, 
and a lake of fuch extent might furely be 
{ufficient to confer immortality on one fo- 
vereign. Many of the ancient refervoirs in 
India, fabricated to receive the waters of the 
Ganges, and other great rivers, at the period 
of the annual inundations, are of a magni- 
tude fcarcely lefs aftonifhing, while thofe of 
inferior fize and more recent date are finifhed 
in a ftyle of execution equally wonderful, be- 
ing flanked with freeftone, and having regu- 
dar fteps defcending into the capacious bafon, 

They 
* See Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 150. 
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They are numerous in every part of India, 
but more particularly in the Peninfula, and 
are adapted both to political and pious pur- 
pofes. 

From ranging the valley of the Delta, and 
from furveying its prodigies, let us afcend to 
the contemplation of the magnificent edi- 
fices that adorn the regions of the Thebais. 
Paffing by Memphis, once fo famous for the 
worfhip of the god-bull Apis, but of which 
fcarcely any apparent ruins remain to mark 
the difputed fpot, let us attend to that moft 
extenfive and fumptuous ftructure, where 
painting, fculpture, and aftronomical f{cience, 
united their powers to adorn the fuperb fepul- 
chral temple of Ofymandes, near Thebes. 
Ofymandes was one of the moft ancient kings 
of Thebes, and, like many other Egyptian 
fovereigns of remote antiquity, has been often 
confounded with the great Ofiris. It will be 
of more importance to deferibe the temple 
itfelf, than to engage in any ufelefs difquifi- 
tion concerning the fabricator. This augaft 
building is the moft perfect of all thofe of the 
great Diofpolis, or ancient Thebes, at prefent 
dénominated Luxorein, or Luxore. The ac- 
count given of it by Diodorus Siculus is very 
minute, but too long for entire infertion, ef- 
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pecially as 1% is my intention to illuftrate that 
account by the additional obfervations of 
Pocecke and Norden. The entrance into it 
was through a grand pyramidal gateway, two 
hundred feet in length, and fisty-two feet and 
a half in height, which latter proportion Po- 
cocke thinks is far under-rated by Diodorus, 
fince they are even at prefent fifty-four feet a- 
bove ground; and, from the great drift of fand, 
by which fome coloffal {tatues near it are half- 
buried, he is of opinion they muft have funk 
more than eight foot and a half. This an- 
cient temple itfelf, inftead of being built in 
the pyramidal ftyle, confifted, like fome of the 
Indian pagodas, of a variety of courts and 
inclofures, one within the other; and, in 
particular, a grand colonnade of {tone is men- 
tioned, every fide of which extended 400 feet 
in length. Inftead of pillars, according to 
that claffic, the fabric was fupported by co- 
loffal figures of animals, each compofed of a 
fingle ftone, and carved in an antique ftyle. 
He adds, what cannot fail to fall the reader 
with aftonifhment at the tkill of the Egyptian 
architects, ‘*‘ that the whole roof was cantract- 
ed into the breadth of eight cubits, was all 
one fingle ftone, and {pangled with ftars on a 
tky-coloured ground,” In the interior re- 

ceffes 
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ceffes Were other courts, 2il the walls of which 
werd covered with fculptures ; fome reprefent- 
ing the warlike feats.‘of this .great prince, 
who, 1n reality, was no other than: Sefoftris ; 
fome of venerable perfonages, arrayed in-the 
enfigns of juftice, like thofe defcribed- by 
Mr. Hunter in the caverns of Elephanta, and 
ready to execute judgement upon the atten- 
dant criminals; others again performing fa- 
crifice to the numerous gods of Egypt, dif- 
tinguifhed by their refpective fymbaols. Ia 
the centre of thefe coutts were ftatues of a 
gigantic fize, one of which reprefented Ofy- 
mandes himfelf, diftinguifhed: by this infcrip» 
tion: ‘ I am Ofymandes; king of kings. If 
any one fhould be defirous of knowing what 
kind of a prince Iam, and where I hie, let 
him excel’my expfoits!” Around this prin» 
cipal ftatue were ‘othdr coloflal figures, his 
fuppofed relatives, in various attitudes. But 
what conferred on this fumptuoas temple tts 
greateft celebrity, was the valt circk of 
wrought gold, a cubit in thicknefs and 365 
ctibits in circumference, denoting the days of 
the improved yeat, on which were marked the 
hieliacal: rifings and fettings of the ftars for 
every day of that year, with the confequent 

G3 prog- 
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iprognoftications Of the Egyptian aftrolbgets.# 
“This circumftance I have elfewhere urged as a 
remarkable proof of the early and deep profi- 
ciency of the Egyptians in aftronomy, fince 
the temple of Ofymandes is afferted by Scali- 
ger on Herodotus to have been erefted by 
Sefoftris, after his Ba¢trian expedition, defig- 
nated among thofe {culptures, thirteen hun- 
dred years at leaft before the Chriftian era. 
This great golden circle was carried away by 
Cambyfes, when he ravaged Egypt and flew 
the god Apis, in the fixth century before the 
commencement of that era; and Mr. Norden 
declares, ‘‘ that, at the period of his vifit to 
this temple, in 1738, there ftill appeared to 
be the mark where that circle was fixed.’ 
Diodorus informs us, that the whole of this 
grand edifice extended one mile and a quarter 
in circumference; and a plan of the whole, 
with defigns of particular parts, may be 
feen in the ,oth plate in Dr. Pococke’s 
Egypt. 7 
Thus fuperb, thus magnificent, was th 

fepulchral temple of a DEIFIED MORTAL. 
‘Let us turn our eye to yonder ftill more 
amazing 
© Diod. Sic. lib.i. p. 45, et preced. 
+ Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol. ii. p. 65. 
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amazing pile of ruins, -and mark, amid 
mountains of fubverted.columns and colof- 
fal ftatues overthrown, with what profufion 
of coft and pomp the ancient Thebans adorn- 
ed the temple of Deity irsetr. The moft 
ancient of the four temples that adorned 
Thebes was indeed aftonifhingly fuperb, and 
worthy of the city which Homer calls sxarou- 
quaos, or poffeffing a hundred portals; that 
celebrated city 


Which fpread her conquefts o’er a thoufand ftates, 
And powi’d her heroes through a hundred gates. 


This defcription, whether the word exaropmrve 
aos be confidered in a literal fenfe, or only 
as a finite ufed for an indefinite number, de- 
cifively points out the period of the proudeft 
glory of the Theban empire, which, as Ho- 
mer’s correctnefs may be depended upon, was 
about the time of the Trojan war, that is, 
1200 years before the Chriftian era, This 
circumftance fhould be attended to, and will 
be of great importance when we fhall com- 
mence our inveftigation concerning the dif- 
puted priority of the Indians and Egyptians 
in point of national population and gran- 
deur. ‘* The circumference of this moft 
grand and moft ancient temple, according to 

G 4 Diodorus, 
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BDaodorus, was thirteen ftadia, its height for- 
ty-five cubits, and the breadth of its walls 
twenty-four feet. Proportionate to its exter- 
nal magnificence, he obferves, were its internal 
decorations, and the offerings with which it 
was enriched; for their intrinfic value afto- 
riifhing, but fill more fo for the exquifite 
delicacy with which they were fabricated.” 
Diodorus adds, that the edifice remained en- 
tire in his time in confiderable f{plendor, but 
that the gold and filver ornaments and uten- 
fils, with all the coftly ivory and precious 
ftones, which it once boafted, were pillaged by 
the Perfians when Cambyfes fet fire to the 
temples of Egypt. He farther intimates, that, 
by the artifts carried in captivity to Perfia, the 
proud palaces of Perfepolis and Sufa were 
built, But, though that point be difputable, 
there :cannot be a doubt that they were deco- 
_ vated with their fpoils and enriched with 
their treafures, Even in the rubbifh colleét- 
ed ‘together, after the infatiable avarice of 
that “ravager had gratified itfelf in plunder, 
and, after the fire had exhaufted its rage, 
there were found “of gold more than 300 
talents, of filver near 2300 talents.”"* 

| ° Of 
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. OF -the original plan and ezifting ruins 
of this grand temple, unrivalled in the uni-+ 
verfe, Pococke has given an accurate. deftripe 
tion and defigns; and Norden, whom his 
tyrant Arabian efcort prevented from landing, 
has prefented ys with correct views of the fe- 
veral gate-ways. Of the principal and moft 
fuperb portal, with the ftately obelitks before 
it, an engraving, taken from the latter tra- 
veller’s beautiful drawings, forms the frontif- 
piece of this volume. Its aftonifhing depth 
and mafly folidity feem to promife an eter- 
nal duration to this immenfe edifice; while 
the obelifks bid fair likewife to remain as 
immortal monuments of the fkill and cor. 
ret tafte of the old Egyptians. The thick- 
nefs of the portal is forty feet, and the heighe 
of the obelifks, each of which confifts of ore 
folid block of granite, is fixty-three feet four 
mmches, befide what remains buried beneath 
the drifted fand. The completion of this 
magnificent fane feems to have been the labour 
of many ages, and the decoration of it ‘the 
pride of the fucceffive monarchs of Thebes: 
Right fovereigns might.have refpettively gain 
ed deferved immortality. by the erection of 
the eiht different gates, cach of which. is fi- 
nifhed in a. diffdrent {tyte; fome towering in 

fimple 
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fimple majefty without ornament, and others 
totally covered with the moft beautiful hiero- 
glyphics. 

Proceeding ‘farther, you come into the fa- 
cred library, with a very remarkable infcrip- 
tion upon it, which Diodorus renders Yuyye 
Yerpsiov, the Difpenfatory of the Soul. Here, 
as in a grand Pantheon, all the gods of Egypt, 
with their various fymbols, were finely f{culp- 
tured. It was here that Pococke copied 
thofe two remarkable fculptures -exhibited in 
his forty-fecond plate, reprefenting the cere- 
mony of carrying Ofiris, the gubernator mundi, 
in his boat; the firft borne by twelve men, 
the fecond by eighteen. Thefe have been re- 
engraved in Mr. Bryant’s Analyfis, in corro- 
boration of an hypothefis upon which his 
ingenious book: principally turns, and the 
outlines of which are exhibited to the reader 
in a former page of thefe Differtations. A 
ceremony, refembling this, at this day pre- 
vails in India, which poffibly might have had a 
fimilar origin, I mean that of annually com- 
mitting the image of Durga to the Ganges, after 
the celebration of her rites on the folemn fefti- 
vity of that goddefs, Among the particular 
hieroglyphic figures on the walls, Dr. Po- 


cocke obferved ‘* one that had a tortoife on 
the 
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the head for a eap|” moft probably that Her- 
mes, whofé emblem was the teftudo, the pro- 
per fymbdl of the god of eloquence and ititific, 
the former of which doubtlefs gave ‘birth to 
the Apollo of Greece, and the lattér ‘to his 
celebrated lyre. Hermes, it will be remem: 
bered, was the god who firft ‘taught the 
Egyptians letters, and accompanied Ofiris in 
his famous expedition to conquer, that is, to 
improve and reform the world, and to teach 
mankind the arts of agriculture. He is, theres 
fore, here properly attended, as Pococke farther 
relates in his defcription of the fculptures of 
this magnificent room, by a man leading four 
bulls with a ftring, (Pococke, p. 108,)'and with 
inftruments of fatrifice to the fun, of whom 
Ofiris, in his mythological charaéter, is the re- 
prefentative. Dr. Pococke mentions alfo other 
fculptures, with hawks heads, the bird facred 
to the Nile, bearing the confecrated crofs, a 
fymbol explained in a preceding page. Dio- 
dorus has mentioned likewife, as part of thefe 
{culptures, a reprefentation of the annual of- 
fering to the deity of the gold and filver col- 
‘leéted ut of the mines of Egypt. And no- 
thing’ farely could ‘be more proper than the 
offering of that gold and filver to the folar 
deity, whofe beams, penetrating into the deep 

recefles 
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revefles of the earth, matured, in its dark 
bofom, the glowing ore. The Sun, failing 
round the world in a boat, is one of the moft 
frequent fymbols of the Egyptians, and the 
twelve men, carrying it on their fhoulders, 
were doubtlefs meant to fhadow out the tawe/ve 
months, Allthefe circumftances alluded to the 
celebrated expedition of Ofiris, mentioned 
above, upon which, as I muft enter at 
large in the early period of my hiftory, it 
is unneceflary for me in this place to expa- 
tiate, 

In giving an account of the internal re- 
cefles of this temple, Dr. Pococke* de- 
{cribes ‘** a dark granite room of more than 
ordinary fanétity,” which hé thinks was the 
place allotted for the noble virgin, who, ‘ac- 
cording to Strabo,+ was annually, in a very 
fingular mafiner, confecrated to the deity. 
The Egyptians, however, not only confecrated 
virgins, but, like all the other nations of the 
ancient world, profufely fhed in facrifice the 
blood of human beings. They in particular, 
as Diodorus informs us,} facrificed red-haired 
menat the tomb of Ofiris, becaufe his mortal 
enemy Typhon was of that colour, Bufiris fa- 

crificed 
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crificed Thracius to appeafe the angry Nile; 
and three men were daily facrificed to Lucina, 
at Heliopolis; inftead of which, King Amafis 
afterwards humanely ordered as many. waxen 
images to be offered. A fimilar ftory is rela- 
ted by an Arabian writer, and his account is 
greatly corroborated by the relation of a prac- 
tice witne:led by a recent traveller. This A- 
rabian author is by name Murtadi, who has 
written a curious treatife on the prodigies of 
Egypt, which M. Vatier tranflated into French, 
and affirms that it was anciently a cuftom of 
the Egyptians to facrifice to the river Nile a 
young and beautiful virgin, whom, arrayed 
in rich robes, they hurled into the ftream. 
The ancient Perfians, we have remarked from 
Herodotus in a preceding page, obferved the 
fame inhuman cuftom; for, when Darius are 
rived at the Strymon, he caufed nine young 
men to be thrown into that river. It is very 
remarkable, that, at this day, fome remains 
of this barbarous cuftom may be traced in 
Egypt; for, according to M. Savary, “ they 
annually make a clay ftatue in the form of a 
woman, which they call the Betrotbed, and, 
placing 1t on the mound of the Khalig, or 
canal, of the prince of the faithful, throw it 
into the river previous to the opening of the 

dam.” 
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daex.”"* This reminds me of a paflage:-in 
Sennerat, who fays the Indians, to forme of 
their gods, at this day facrifice derfes made of 
clay, an undoubted {ubftitute for the Aswam- 
gpwA juGc. Sanguinary and ferocious as the 
Mohammedans themfelves are in propagating 
their religion by the fword, it is to their ho- 
nour that they have, both in India and Egypt, 
uniformly endeavoured to put a ftop to thefe 
bloody facrifices. In Egypt the Caliph Omar 
effected it in a manner of which the fame Mur- 
tadi, a fuperftitioas Mohammedan, has given a 
curious relation, by throwing into the water a 
letter addreffed to the Nile, and commanding 
that river, in the name of God and Mohammed, 
to flow with its ufual abundance and fertilize 
the land; which beheft the river immediately 
obeyed to the aftonifhment and converfion of 
the infidels. In India their fevere multts 
on thofe infatuated women, who commit 
themfelves to the flames on the funeral pile 
of their hufbands, have rendered that horrid 
practice far lefs common; and the Englith, 
adding their authority to that of the Mcham- 
medans, have greatly contributed to abolifh 
the bloody rite in the precincts of their do- 
main. ‘* Here,” fays Dr. Pococke, “.I fi- 

nifhed 
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nifhed my obfervations on the ancient city of 
Thebes, celebrated by the firft of poets and 
hiftorians that are now extant; that venerable 
city, the date of whofe ruin is older than the 
foundation of moft other cities; and yet fuck 
vaft and furprizing remains are ftill to be feen 
of its magnificence and folidity, as may con- 
vince any one that beholds them, that, with- 
out fome extraordinary accidents, they muft 
have lafted for ever, as, in fact, feems to 
have been the intention of the founders of 
them.”* 

M. Savary having vifited this celebrated {pot 
fo recently as the year 1779, it will doubtlefs 
gratify curofity to fee his account of the two 
magnificent ruins juft defcribed. The en- 
trance into the fepulchral fhrine of Ofyman- 
des M. Savary defcribes to be ‘ under a 
portico fixty feet high, fupported by two 
rows of large columns. In this mafly marble 
building, and the hieroglyphics with which it 
abounds, we difcover the work of the ancient 
Egyptians. Beyond is a temple three hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and forty-five 
feet wide; at the entrance is an immenfe hall, 
containing cight-and-twenty columns, fixty 
feet high, and nineteen in circumference at 

the 
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the bafe; they ftand each twelve feet afundér, 
the enormous ftones of the cieling are fo per- 
fettly joined and inferted one in the other, as 
to appear to the eye one folid marble flab, a 
hundred and twenty-fix feet in length, and 
forty-fix in breadth ; the walls are loaded with 
innumerable hieroglyphics, among which is 
a multitude of animals, birds, and human 
figures. The traveller recognizes, among the 
defigns engraved on the marble, the divinities 
of Inpta; the rudenefs of the fculpture 
befpeaks antiquity and art in its infancy.”# 
M. Savary concludes this defcription with 
afking, Have the Egyptians received thefe de- 
ities from the Indians, or the Indians from 
the Egyptians? I hope to be able hereafter 
to give a {atisfactory an{wer to this interefting 
queftion. 

' M. Savary’s defcription of the prefent ap- 
pearance of the auguft abode of the deity 
above-defcribed is too interefting and too fpi- 
rited to be omitted. 

;* « Near Carnac, we find the remains of one 
ef the four printipal temples, mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus. There are eight entrances 
t6 it, three of which have a’spnynx of gi 
varttic fize, ftanding in front, with two coloffal 
. ftatues, 


* M. Savary’s Letters on Egypt, Vol. ui. p. 6. 
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ftatues, on each fide of the {phynx, which are 
refpe€tively cut from a fingle block of marble 
in the antique tafte. .Croffing thefe majeftic 
dvenues we come to four porticoes, each thirty 
feet wide, fifty-two in height, and one hun- 
dred and fifty in length. ‘The entrance into 
thefe is through pyramidal gates, and the ceile 
ing is formed of ftones of an aftonifhing fize, 
{upported by ‘the two walls. The firft of thefe 
porticoes is entirely of red granite, perfectly 
polifhed. Coloffal figures, rifing fifteen feet 
above the bottom of the door, decorate its 
fides; without, are two ftatues, thirty-three 
feet high; the one of red granite, the other 
{potted with black and grey; and within is a- 
nother, of a fingle block of marble, wanting 
the head, each bearing a kind of crofs in its 
hand, that is to fay, a PHALLUS, whicd, a= 
mong the Egyptians, was the fymbgl of fertslity. 
The fecond portico is half deftroyed; the gate 
has only two rows of hieroglyphics of gigan~ 
tic fize, one towards the fouth, the other to- 
wards the north. Each front of the third 
portico is covered with hieroglyphics of, colof- 
fal figures ; and, at the entrance of the gate, 
are the remains of a ftatue of white marble, 
the trunk of which is fifteen feet in circumfe- 
rence, and the ftatue itfelf wears a helmet, 

Vor. lll. H round 
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round which a /erpent is turaed.. The, fourth - 
portico confifts of little more than walls, ,al- 
moft entirely deftroyed, and heaps.of rubbith, 
among which are parts of a colcflus.of red 
granite, the body of -which ‘is thirty. feet 
round, Beyond. thefe porti¢oes, the high 
walls, which form the firft court of the tem- 
ple,. began. The people entered at twelve 
gates: feveral are deftroyed and others very 
ruinous, That, which has fuffered leaft-from 
time and the outrage of . barbarians, faces 
the weft. Before it, is a long {phynx.avenue, 
Fhe dimenfions of the gate are forty feet 
ia width, fixty in height, and forty-eight in 
thicknefs at the foundation. This gate, fo 
mafly as to appear indeftru¢tible, is in the 
suftic ftyle without hieroglyphics, and mag- 
nificent in fimplicity. Though this we enter 
the grand court, on two of the fides of which 
there are terraces, eighty feet in width, and 
raifed fix feet above the ground, Along thefe 
are two beautiful colonnades. Beyond,. is the 
fecond court which leads to the temple, and, 
by its extent, equals the majefty. of the. build, 
ing. 4 is likewife embellifhed.by a double co-~ 
lennade; cach column is above fifty feet in 
height, and eighteen in circumference .at the 
bafe, Their capitals are in the form of a vafe, 
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over which a {quate ftoneis laid, which pro- 
bably ferved as a pedeftal for ftatues. Two 
prodigious coloffal figures, mutilated by vio- 
lence, terminate thefe colonnades. 

«¢ From this point the aftonifhed eye furveys 
the temple, the height of which is moft furpri- 
fing, in all itsimmenfity. Its walls of marble 
appear everlafting. Its roof, which rifes in 
the centre, is fuftained by eightéen rows of 
columns. Thofe ftanding under the moft lofty 
part are thirty feet in circumference, and 
eighty in height; the others are one-third lefs; 
The world does not contain a building, the 
character and grandeur of which more foreibly 
imprefs ideas of awe and majefty: it feems ade- 
quate to the lofty notions the Egyptians had 
formed of the Supreme Being; nor can it be 
entered ot beheld, but with reverence.” * 

The ingenious writer, after this account of 
the Tempe, proceeds to defcribe the adjoin- 
ing+PAZACE of Luxore; but that venerable 
' pile, from his account, feems to be greatly 
altered fince the period when Pococke vifited 
it; and is rapidly haftening to a total decay. 
The extent of ground on which this fplendid 
palace ftood is reprefented to be very {pacious 
as well as its courts, ‘* which are entered 
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under porticoes, fupported by columns forty 
feet high, without eftimating the ample bafe 
buried under the fand. Pyramidal majeftic. 
gates, abounding in hieroglyphics; the re- 
mains of walls, built with flags of granite, 
and which the barbarity of men only could 
overturn; rows of coloffal marble figures, 
forty feet high, one-third buried in the 
ground ; all declare what the magnificence of 
the piincipal edifice, the {cite of which is 
known by a hill of ruins, muft have been. 
But nothing can give a more fublime idea of 
its grandeur than the two obelifks with which 
it was embellifhed, and which feems to have 
been placed there by giants or the genii of 
romance. They are each a folid block of gra- 
nite, feventy-two feet high above the fur- 
face, and thirty-two in circumference; but, 
being funk deep in the fang and mud, 
they may well be fuppofed ninety feet from 
the bale to the fummit: the one ts {plit .to- 
wards the middle; the other is perfectly pre- 
ferved, The hieroglyphics they contain, di- 
vided into columns and cut in bas-reliefs, 
projeGing and inch and a half, do honaur to 
the fculptor. The hardnefs of the ftone has 
preferved them fiom being injured by the 
air. Nothing in the whole circle of art can 
be 
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be more awfully majeftic than thefe obe- 
lifks.”* 

In confidering the prodigious ftruétures of 
the Thebais, we ought not to have paifed, 
unnoticed, the ftately portico of AcHMov- 
natn, of which a beautiful engraving is gi- 
ven by Pococke, but of which M. Savary’s 
account, being more ample as well as more 
recent, is here inferted, 

‘* Four miles north of Melaoui is Achmoue 
nain, remafkable for its magnificent ruins. 
Among the hills of rubbifh, that furround 
it, is a ftately portico, little injured by time, 
a hundred feet long, twenty-five feet wide, 
and fupported by twelve columns, the capital 
of which 1s only a fmall cord. Each 1s com- 
pofed of three blocks of granite, forming, to- 
gether, a portico of fixty feet in height, and 
twenty-four in circumference. The block, 
next the bafe, is merely rounded, and loaded 
with hieroglyphics, the line of which begins 
by a pyramid, the two others are fluted. 
The columns are ten feet diftant, except the 
two in the centre, which form the entrance, 
and have an interval of fifteen feet. Ten e~ 
normous ftones cover’ the portico in its whole 
extent, and thefe are furmounted by a double 

H 3 row; 
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row, the two in the centre, which rife with 
a triangular front, {urpafs the others in grany 
deur and thickneis. The fpectator is afto- 
nifhed at beholding ftones, or rather rocks, 
fo ponderous, rajfed fixty feet high by the art 
of man. The furrounding frieze abounds 
with hierpglyphics, well fculptured, contain- 
ing figures of birds, infects, various animals, 
and men feated, to whom others appear tq 
prefent offerings. This, probably, is the hifto- 
ry of the time, place, and god, in whofe ho- 
nour this monument was erected. The portico 
was painted red and blue, which colours are 
effaced in many places; but the bottom of the 
arghitrave round the colonnade has preferved 
a gold colour furprifingly bright. The cieling, 
alfo, contains ftars of gold {parkling in an a- 
gure {ky with dazzling brilliancy. This mo» 
noment, raifed before the Perfian conqueft, 
has-neither the elegance nor purity of Grecian 
architecture; but its indeftruétibfe folidity, 
venerable fimplicity, and majefty, extort, at 
ence, aftomihment and admiration,”* 

The portico of Dendera, alfo the ancient 
Fentyra, of which an engraving is prefented 
to the reader on the fame plate with the per- 
{pective view of Elephanta in the former por, 

tion 
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tion of this work;‘is.too ftupendous:an edifite 
not fo attract the attention of him who wan- 
ders, in folitary’.contemplation, amidft the 
ruins of the Thebais. It is thus deferibed by 
the celebrated Paul Lucas, who travelled 
through Egypt about the commencement of 
this century, and found, like Tavernier, a no- 
ble patron in Louis the Fifteenth; one of a 
race of kings, who, whatever might be their 
political errors, for many centuries encouraged 
genius and merit by the moft munificent re- 
wards; and whofe total degradation therefore 
from imperial fway, grateful fcience can- 
not behold without a figh! ‘ Having walk- 
ed,” fays M. Lucas, ‘for fome time among 
the ruinous heaps of ftéhes and marbles, I per- 
ceived at a diftance a large and extremely 
beautiful building; and, going up to it, I 
was aftonifhed to fee a work which might 
jaftly have been accounted one of the wonders 
of the world. I came firft to the back part 
of this edifice, which was a great wall, with- 
out any windows, conftructed of large ftones 
of granite marble, of a dark colour, and en- 
twely filled with bafs-reliefs, larger than life, 
teprefenting THE ANCIENT DEITIES OF Eb 
GY¥PT, WITH ALL THEIR ATTRIBUTES, 18 
@MIFFERENT ATTITUDES;” and for this res 
H 4 fon 
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fom T-have it engraved on the fame plate with 
the Elephanta fculptures, -reprefenting: the 
aaities of India with. their -refpective attri- 
butes, ‘* Two lions of white marble, thicker 
than horfes, in half. relief, are fculptured on 
this wall. Hence I paffed along the other 
fide, which is likewife full of bafs-reliefs, 
and hath two lions as large, and fituate like 
the former, at the diftance of about 300 paces, 
till at length I came to the grand front of this 
{rately fabric. Here I faw a veftibule, in the 
middle of the front, fupported by vaft fquare 
pilafters. A magnificent periftyle, fupported 
by three rows of columns, which eight men 
together could f{carcely embrace, extends itfelf 
on both fides the veftibule, and fupports 2 
flat roof made of ftones fix or feven feet 
broad, and of an extraordinary length. The 
ceiling of this roof was once painted; for, 
their ftill remain ftrong marks of the co» 
lours. The columns are made of vaft mafles 
of granite marble, and charged with hiero- 
glyphies in bafs-relief; each has its chapiter, 
compofed of four women’s heads, with their 
head-drefs, placed back to back, fo that the 
four faces appear like thofe of Janus.” They 
are, doubtlefs, the four heads of Isis Omnia, 
alluding, like the four heads of Brahma, who 
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if ALL THAT 18, AND ALL THAT BVER WAS, 
to the four elements, and the four quarters 
of the world. M. Lueas proceeds; “ Thefe 
heads are of a fize proportionate to the thick- 
nefs of the columns. Upon them there refts 
a fquare bafe, made of one ftone, about fix 
feet high, rather longer than reprefented on 
the plate, illuftrative of this ruin. A kind of 
cornice of a fingular, but not inelegant, fa- 
fhion runs all along this periftyle, and termi- 
nates what remains of this palace. There 
are, over the middle portico, two large dra- 
gons, folded together, and refting their heads 
on vaft wings ftretched out on both fides of 
them. Although thefe columns are fo deeply 
buried in the ruins that‘only one half of them 
appears, yet we may judge of their height by 
their circumference; and, according to the 
exact rules of architecture, their fhafts were 
fifty-five or fixty feet high, and the whole 
columns, with the chapiter and bafe, above one 
hundred.” The ornament, which our author 
deferibes on the front of the portico, and 
which invariably decorates that of all the 
Egyptian temples, is the celebrated Hemptha, 
or Egyptian Trinity; for, he might have add- 
ed, that in the middle of it was the orB, or 
GLose, out of which the ferpents and the 
wings 
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wings proceed. I have obferved before, that, 
by thedragon, the aneients only meant a large 
ferpent. Lucas feems to have been mifled, 
by the wings that fhadow them, to call them 
dragons; but the wings, in fact, ue with 
the ferpents from the central orb. 

Before we entirely quit Luxore for the re- 
gions nearer the fource of the Nile, there is 
one circumftance peculiarly deferving of con- 
fideration, and which has attracted the no- 
tice as well of M. Lucas as of a Kate very 
celebrated inveftigator of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, M. De Pauw. The reader may re- 
member that the artift, employed by Go- 
vernor Boon to take copies of the fculp- 
‘tures at Salfette, plainly traced on many of 
the ftatues the paint and gilding with which 
they were anciently decorated. The fame {pe- 
cies of decoration is ftill more confpicuoufly 
vifible on the temples and ftatues of Thebes, 
and thefe united circumftances remarkably car- 
roborate the conjecture offered towards the 
clofe of the firit part of the preceding volume 
of Diflertations, that they are only relics of 
ancient Chaldean idolatry, the idols of which 
appear, from the picturefque defcription of 
them there cited from Ezekiel, to have’ been 
iculptured and adorned in a manner ftrikingly 
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fimilar. M. De Pauw, in his: treatié en. 
titled Recherches Philofophiques fur les 
Egyptiens et les Chinois, is of opinion that 
the art of painting flourifhed in Upper Egypt 
in high perfection in very remote gras, and 
that, from the ftrang remaining traits ef the 
vivid cqlouring, it is evident that they muft 
have underftood the art of making their co- 
lours brilliant and durable in a manner un- 
known to their pofterity. 

As weafcend ftill higher that rich magae 
zine of buried treafures, the Thebais of E- 
gypt, in queft of a few other remarkabe an- 
tiquities, more immediately connected with ¢ 
our fubject, and as we pafs along the wind- 9 
ing fhore of the Nile, let us not forget that, 3 
like the Ganges, its waves are HALLOWED by 
the fuperftitious natives. They call the Nile, 
fays Mr. Volney, ‘ holy, blefied, facred ; and, < 
on the appearance of every frefh inunda- 
tion, that is, on the opening of the canals, 
mothers are feen plunging their children 
into the ftream, from a belief that thefe 
waters have a purifying and divine virtue.’”’* 
The Ganges, we have obferved from the 
Ayeen Akbery, flows from the hair of Veeth- 
nu; and the Nile is faid, in the often-cited 

treatile 
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treatife of Plutarch, to be the efflux of Ofi- 
ris, who is at once the great principle of 
moifture, fignified by his floating like Brahma 
on the leaf of the lotos in water, and the 
fource of fecundity, typified by the prolific 
PHALLUS, as Seeva, in India, is by the gene- 
fative LINGAM. 
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SECTION Ul. 
In this Section the Origin and Progrefi of Ar-« 
CHITECTURE are confidered principally as that 
Science bas Reference to and is conneéhed with 
the aftronomical and mythological Notions of 
the Ancients. — In the Courfe of st is detatled 
the Hiflory of the Four Grecran ORDERS ; 
and accurate Deferiptions are given of the 
moft celebrated Temples of Greece, compared, 


in their Defigns and fymbolical Decorations, 
with thofe of Egypt and India. 


T would be unneceflary for us to afcend 
the Nile beyond Luxore, were it not for 
the fake of ftill farther iluftrating my affer- 
tion, relative to the wonderful feature of fimi- 
larity, I mean in point of grandeur and form, 
that prevails in the ARCHITECTURE of thole 
two moft celebrated empires of the ancient 
world, Egypt and India. Raifed in the infan- 
cy of fcience, the ftupendous edifices of the- 
Thebais have now, for above 3000 years, 
withitood 
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withftood the raging elements atid the vio. 
lence of corroding time. Sublime in native 
majefty, they tower above the boldeft efforts 
of every fueceeding race of ‘mortals to rival 
then; and, while they fill us with awe and 
reverence, ¢xcite in.us the utmoft aftonith- 
ment, that it was poflible for mankind in the 
dawn of the arts to raife fabrics at once fo lofty 
and fo durable. Oriental ARCHITECTURE is 
deeply connected with Oriental nrstory, fince 
it waa an immemorial cuftom throughout all 
the Eafe for the captives, taken in battle, to 
be employed by the victor in erecting fabrics, 
the fculptured walls of which recorded his 
triumphs, while its coftly decorations announ- 
ced to pofterity his riches and magnificence. 
The hieroglyphic fculptures on the fepulchral 
temple of Sefoftris are direct proofs of this af- 
fertion. Same of the fineft edifices of Perfia 
were raifed after the demolition of the Egyp- 
tian temples by Cambyfes. Alexander, on 
his return from Perfia, feems to have aimed 
at acquiring immortality by his ftupendous 
efferts in architecture; and the barbarian Ti- 
mur, in later periods, enriched the imperial 
city of Samarcand not lefs by the labour of 
Iadian architects than the glittering {poils of 
the Indian metropolis. A retrofpective hifto- 
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ry of architecture will alfo be ufeful to mark 
the progrefs of fuperftition, fince the earlieft 
created edifices bore imprefled the marks of 
the reigning devotion. The fubjeét, generally 
confidered, opens a wide field for inveftigay 
tion, and I fhall eafily obtain the pardon of 
my readers for taking rather an extended ree 
view of it, for it is curious and ‘interefting, 
perhaps, beyond moft others in the whale 
range of antiquities. Let us,: aecarding to 
our ufual method, commence our refearches 
at the fountain-head of information; let 
us revert to periods, when as yet the cedar 
and the palm fecurely reared their lofty heads 
on the mountain, and the rude granite re- 
pofed undifturbed in the dark bofom of its 
native quarry. 

Born in the deep fhades of the foreft, or 
nurfed in the dreary folitude of caverns, 
which formed the firft human habitations, 
mankind originally borrowed from them the 
mode of conftructing houfes for themfelves, 
and erecting temples to the Deity. When 
chance, or neceflity, led them from thofe 
lonely. retreats into the open plains, they 
contrived huts, rudely formed of the branches 
of trees, of which the larger ends, fet in. a 
circular manner into the ground, and the 
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faperior extremities terminating at the top 
in the manner of a cone, or fugar-loaf, gave 
the firft idea of that pyramidal form of 
building, which, in regard to temples, the 
folar fuperftition afterwards confecrated and 
rendered permanent and univerfal during 
many ages of barbarity and ignorance. Till 
then the human race, however exalted by 
the diftinguifhing and godlike attribute of 
reafon, had not difdained to aflociate with 
the beafts of the defert; mor did they now 
refufe, in the infancy of fcience, to receive 
inftruction from the provident martin, the 
{wallow, and other feathered tenants of the 
woods, from which they iffued, filling up the 
interftices of their brittle habitations with 
Jeaves and clay mingled together. Pliny, in- 
deed, exprefily affirms this of them; exemplo 
fumto ab hirundinum nidis ;* they copied the 
example of the fwallows in building their 
nefts. 

When mankind increafed in numbers and 
affociated in larger bodies; when they found 
their flender clay-fenced tenements totally 
unable to refift the violence of the contending 
elements, beaten to pieces by the driving 
ftorm, or deluged by torrents of defcending 

rain; 
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rdiny they“formed the pldh‘of éreffing more 
fubttantigh"fdbrics, and the folid franks of 
tied weté, by’ theit increafing knowledge 
in inécltanics, torn with violence from the 
earth, for the purpofe of conftructing, for 
themfelves; “A rhore fécure and ample abdde, as 
well gs, for tHe deity, 4 temple fuitable to the 
grandeur ‘of their conceptions concerning his 
tiattire and‘attribuites. Thefe unhewn blocks, 
arranged ‘in ‘long and regular rows, fuftained 
an elevated roof coinpofed SF fimilar blocks, 
placed flat ‘upoh them, and longitudinally 
traverfing each other. They contrived, how- 
ever, in obedience to the reigning fuperttition, 
gradually to contract the afcending pile, and 
gave the fummit a pyramidal form. I am 
afraid that even at this day, after fo many 
ages have elapfed, the veftige of the firft 
grand fuperftition, fo general in the ancient 
eras of the world, is too apparent in the 
lofty {pires and pinnacles with which the fa- 
cred edifices of Europe are decgrated. 

The ‘genial warmth and nutrition beftowed 
by the beam of the Sun led mankind firft to 
adore him, not merely, I firmly beljeve, as 
the brighteft of the orbs, but as the nableft 
fymbol in the univerfe of that ayrecros Gres, 
that unknown God, to whom the Athenjans 
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eregted an altar, and of, whom - all, memory 
and tradition was never wholly effaced from 
the human mind. The lofty gbelifk and {pi- 
‘ral column, fymbolical of that beam, fhot up 
in every region where mankind ingrealed,. and 
the temples of Mexico, as may be feen in. the 
annexed engraving, not lefs than the fanes of 
Egypt, affumed the form of his all-vjvifying 
ray. In fucceeding ages, rire, and the other 
elements, of which their rapid advance in 
phyfical knowledge led them to explore the 
latent and wonderful properties, upon fimilar 
principles, received a kindred homage,, Thé 
form of the facred edifice varied with their 
varying theology, and temples were, now erect- 
ed of a quadrangular fafhion, as well from 
their veneration of the four elements, which 
began fo univerfally to receive the homage of 
{uperftition, as in allufion to the four cardinal 
points of that univerfe, the fyftem of which 
they began more accurately to comprehend. 
The pyramids of Egypt, built with fach af- 
tronomical precifion as to front the four quar- 
ters of the world, and the quadrangular pa- 
goda, with its lofty pyramidal gateways, exhi- 
bited in the former portion of this work, ar¢ 
rematkable inftances of the union of thefe two 
predominant notions in the ancient fyftems of 
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theology § dnd the period an which the for- 
mer were erected, could it be afcertainied, 
inight poflibly point out the precife era 
in which they were firtt blended tegether 
in that fyftem. 

In thefe public ereétions for the perform- 
ance of the national worfhip, the piety of the 
old Egyptians fingularly manifefted itfelf , 
for, it is very remarkable that nearly all the 
ancient accounts of the aftonifhing {plendour 
and magnificence difplayed in their buildings 
are wholly to be confidered; as referring to 
the temples of the gods and to fepulchral 
edifices; The former, their {ublime notions 
concerning the Deity and his attributes, taught 
them it was impoffible to erect in a ftyle too 
coftly; and, with refpect to the latter, Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us, they paid little at- 
tention to the buildmg and decoration of their 
Homeftic habitations, for they efteemed chem 
only as inns in which their refidence was 
tranfitory ; but the fepulchres of the dead they 
confidered as everlafting habitations, and 
therefore beftowed upon thenr all the deco- 
rations of art and an unbounded profufion 
of expence.* 
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fuperior extremities terminating at the top 
in the manner of a cone, or fugar-loaf, gave 
the firft idea of that pyramidal form of 
building, which, in regard to temples, the 
folar fuperftition afterwards confecrated and 
rendered permanent and univerfal during 
many ages of barbarity and ignorance. Till 
then the human race, however exalted by 
the diftinguifhing and godlike attribute of 
reafon, had not difdained to affociate with 
the beafts of the defert; nor did they now 
refufe, in the infancy of {cience, to receive 
inftruétion from the provident martin, the 
{wallow, and other feathered tenants of the 
woods, from which they iffued, filling up the 
interftices of their brittle habitations with 
Jeaves and clay mingled together. Pliny, in- 
deed, exprefily affirms this of them; exemplo 
fumto ab hirundinum nidis ;* they copied the 
example of the {wallows in building their 
nefts. 

When mankind increafed in numbers and 
affociated in larger bodies; when they found 
their flender clay-fenced tenements totally 
unable to refift the violence of the contending 
elements, beaten to pieces by the driving 
ftorm, or deluged by torrents of defcending 
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rin sthey“forhed the plah ‘of ereffing more 
‘fubtantigiAbrits, and the folid trunks of 
tieed’ weld, ‘By’ theit increafing knowledge 
in technics, torn with violence from the 
earth, fot the purpofe of conftructing, for 
themfefdes; “2 more fecuré and ample abode, as 
well as, for the délty, 4 temple fuitable to the 
grahdéur ‘of their conceptions concerning his 
hature and ‘attributes. Thefe unhewn blocks, 
arringéd ‘in ‘long and regulatfows, fuftained 
an’ elevated roof coitipofed ‘of fimilar blocks, 
placed ‘flat upon them, ‘and longitudinally 
traverflng each other. ‘They contrived, how- 
ever’, in obedience to the reigning fuperftition, 
gradually to contract the afcending pile, and 
gave the fummit a pyramidal form. I am 
afraid that even at this day, after fo many 
ages have elapfed, the veftige of the firft 
grand fuperftition, {o general in the ancient 
eras of the world, is too apparent in the 
lofty fpires and pinnacles with which the fa- 
cred edifices o Europe are decorated. 

The genial, warmth and nutrition beftowed 
by the Beam of the Sun led mankind fir to 
adore him, ‘not’ merely, I firmly beljeve, as 
the brighteft of the orbs, but as the nableft 
Iymbol in the univerfe of that ayvworos Ores, 
that unknown God, to whom the Athenjans 
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se an altar, and of. whom.ajl memery 
and tradition was never wholly effaced from 
the human mind. The lofty gbelifk and {pi- 
‘ral column, fymbolical of that beam, thot up 
in every region where mankind inereafed,. and 
the temples of Mexico, as may be feen in the 
annexed engraving, not lefs than the fanes of 
Egypt, affumed the form of his all-vjvifying 
ray. In fucceeding ages, rire, and the other 
elements, of which their rapid advance in 
phyfical knowledge led them to explore the 
latent and wonderful properties, upon fimilar 
principles, receiyed a kindred homage,, The 
form of the facred edifice varied with their 
varying theofogy, and temples were naw ere<ct- 
ed of a quadrangular fafhion, as well from 
their veneration of the four elements, which 
began fo univerfally to receive the homage of 
fuperitition, as in allufion to the four cardinal 
points of that univerfe, the fyftem of which 
they began more accurafely to comprehend. 
The pyramids of Egypt, built with fach af- 
tronomical precifion as to front the four quar- 
ters of the world, and the quadrangular pa- 
goda, with its lofty pyramidal gateways, exhi- 
bited in the former portion of this work, are 
remarkable inftances of the union of thefe two 
predominant notions in the ancient fyftems of 
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theology 4 dnd the period an which the for- 
mer were erected, could it be afcertained, 
inight poffibly point out the precilfe era 
in which | they . were. firft blended together 
in that fyftem. 

In thefe public erections for the perform- 
ince of the national worthip, the piety of the 
old Egyptians fingularly manifefted itfelf j 
for, itis very remarkable that nearly all the 
ancient accounts of the aftonithing fplendour 
and magnificence difplayed in their buildings 
are wholly, to be confidered, as referring to 
the temples of the gods and to fepulchral 
edifices; The former, their {ublime notions 
concerning the Deity arid his attributes, taught 
them it was impoflible to erect in a ftyle too 
coftly; and, with refpect to the latter, Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us, they paid little at- 
tention to the buildmg and decoration of their 
domeftic habitations, for they efteemed chem 
only as inns in which their tefidence was 
tranfitory ; but the fepulcbres of the dead they 
confidered as everlafting habitations, and 
therefore beftowed upon thenr all the deco- 
rations of art and an. unbounded profufion 
of expence.*. 
" ‘Be It 
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‘¥¢ ‘was impoffible for aftronomy act to 
have had preat influence with the ancients 
in forming the plans of their buildings, but 
efpecially their temples, becaufe, upon that 
aftronomy was principally founded the bafis 
of the popular fuperftition. In‘ the courfe 
of the extenfive aftronomical difquifitions, 
into which it will be abfolutely neceflary 
for me to enter hereafter, in order to render 
the ancient Sanfcreet hiftory of Hindoftan 
intelligible, I fhall have various opportuni- 
ties of evincing how deeply their phyfical, and 
efpecially their~fidereal, fpeculations regula- 
ted their proceedings in this point. Tio or 
three inftances of this kind only fhall be here 
particularized from the two moft ancient and 
authentic hiftorians, Herodotus and Dicdorus 
Siculus. 

Jn the extenfive and beautiful plamns of 
Cratpza, I have before obferved, aftrono- 
my probably had its birth, and on thofe 
plains were certainly made the firft accurate 
celeftial obfervations. According to Pliny, 
Belus inventor fuit fideralis fcientiee:* that . 
is, Belus firft collected together and reduced 
into a fyftem the {cattered obfervations of the 
aftronomers of his time, and thofe handed 

down 
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down by tradition from the preceding race 
and his ante-diluvian anceftors; for, there 
can be httle doubt but that mankind, ftuck 
with the beauty and fplendor of the heavenly 
bodies, foon after the creation began to count 
their number and obftve theit motions. The 
conjecture’ is by no means imptobable, that 
oxe intention of erecting that immenfe rr- 
RAMip, the tower of Babel, was with a-view 
to render it, what the pyramids of Egypt in 
fucceeding ages were doubthits in part intend- 
ed to be, ftupendous theittres ‘for fuch aftro- 
nomical obfervations, as their limited ac- 
quaintance with: the principles of that {ci- 
ence enabled them to make. The walls of 
the great Babylon itfelf are faid by Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Semiramis of 
the extent of 360 farlongs, to mark the num- 
ber of the days of the ancient year.* If that 
hiftortan may be credited, the future rzvader 
of India eraployed in that vaft undertaking no 
lefs than two millions of mén, and-one ftadi- 
um was erected every day till the whole was 
completed within the period of that year, the 
Jength of which the meafure of their circum- 
ference was intended to reprefent. In juftice 
ta Diodorus, it fhould be added, that he pro- 
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‘felfes to take this account from Cteffas ;° for, 
he fubjoins, that, in Alexarider’s time, thofe 
walls were in circuit 365 furlongs ; a circttm- 
ftance, however, whith by no means deftroys 
the credit of the firft account. It rather 
ferves as ‘an additional teltimony of the great 
‘attention of the ancients to aftronomical 
inquiries, fince it is moft probable, that, 
‘when they had moré accurately fixed the 
duration of the folar year, the circuit of 
the city walls was, By fome fucceeding fo- 
vereign, enlarged, that the nomber of fur- 
longs might ‘exactly correfpond with the 
‘aperegate amount of the days added to the 
ancient year. 

There is another very extraordinary in- 
ftance, recorded by Herodotus, of the fpecu- 
lations of aftronomy influencing the archi- 
tecttiral defigns of the fovereigns of the an- 
cient world, which is exceedingly to my pre- 
fent purpofe, but withal is fo ftrongly tinc- 
tured with the marvellous, that 1 {carcely 
dare to infert it. I cannot however avoid 
laying it before the reader, who will cre» 
dit the whole relation as a fact, or reject 
it as a fable; in proportion as he may en- 
tertain a high or inferior degree of efteem 
for that hiftorian, The palace, erected by 
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Déjocts,’ aceording-to this writer,» the firt 
kite of the Medes, in the great city * ‘of Ec- 
batana, was fituated whon an eminence, the 
floping declivities of which were furrounded 
by feven circular walis,‘one beyond:the other, 
and the oitermoft-of fuch prodigious extent as 
to be fixty ftadia:in cireumference,: Here it 
is deferving of -notiee, that /xty was a fa- 
mous aftretomical périod in all fyltems of 
A fiatic ‘aftfonomy. : Hence it was, that it be- 
came afterwards fo-important in all their chro- 
nological calculations: it particularly at- 
tracts ‘our notice in‘the great fexagenary ‘cyele 
of China, and is, Sir William Jones informs 
us, the ufual divifor of time among the In- 
dians. . Thefe feven walls, doubtlefs intended 
by their number: and their decorations to de- 
fignate the feven' planets, rofe gradually one 
above the other on the afcent of the hill, fo 
that the battlements of each appeared dif- 
tinctly over thofe of the next in order; thofe 
battlements were entirely painted over with 
various colours: the firft was white from the 
bafis of the battlement, the fecond was 
black, the third was ftained of a purple co. 
our, the fourth was of fky-blue, and the 
fifth of a deep orange; but the two inner 
moft walls were moft glorioufly decorated, 
I4 for 
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fop the battlements of shat nearef. the par 
lage were covered -with bursgifaed gold, and 
the next to i¢ with plates of filver. That: 
the fun was fysaboliged by the circular walk 
of gold, and the moon by that adorned with 
filver, cannot pofiibly be doubted, when we 
confider, that iq the save of Mithra, firt in- 
{tituted in the Median. mountains, the orbs 
of the fun and mopa were formed of thefa 
metals, and that the chamift at this day de- 
fignates thefe plancts -by the fame colours; 
Ror can we hefitate to, pranounce that the 
planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and.Saturn, were in hike manner intended to 
be typified by the remajning walls, refpec- 
tively adorned with white, black, purple, 
blue, and orange, although the reafon of their 
ufing thofe particular tints may not be fo im- 
mediately apparent.* But if this account 
of Herodotus be true, it feems to evince, 
that the ancients had the knowledge of the 
true or Pythagorean fyftem of the univerfe, 
which places the fun in the centre, 7oa 
years before the birth of Chrift, the period 
when Dejoces flourithed, and demonfrates 
in what region, viz. the higher Afia; and of 
what venerable race of fages, F mean the 
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philofophers. of the old Chaldgan, Perfian, 
and,Brahmaniap, {chools, Pythagoras obtain- 
ed, thofe profound ftones of knowledge which 
rnfiered him fo illuftrious. in,.Gigece, and 
haye crowned hig mame with fuch deferved 
Gamortalty. Although. the colours, abayes 
enumerated,. are not-exactly: the -colows of 
the different planets, as marked down by mo« 
dern afirenomers, yet the, circumftance of 
their being thus denoted, proves that they 
had. da nicely obderved their afpeéts as to have 
diftinguifhed a variety in the colour of the 
light of all of them; a variety fearcely dif. 
cernakle, but by the niceft infpection, except 
in the inffance of the,ruddy Mars. The reat 
eolpurs of the remaining planets are ftated by 
Huygens; and other aftronomers, to be as fol- 
lows: the orb of Saturn has a deep bluith 
caft, and it is remarkable that Sani is thus 
depicted by the Indians; Jupiter appears of 
pure white; Venus, however brilliant, is not 
without a tinge of yellow; and Mercury is 
marked by dazzling radiance tinged with 
bght blue. 
We come now to confider the ftyle of the 
golumns of the ancient temples. 
Trunks of trees, I have abferved, rudely, if 
at all, fculptured, placed perpendicularly, and 
ranged 
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sdtigedd in reguiar'tows to imitate groves, with 
other truriks of trees placed- upon them tran{- 
terfely, formed the firft-templed. Such were the 
earfieft cofumns architecture could boafts fuch 
was the moft ancient unadorned roof. By 
degrees that roof received- the impreffion of 
the 'graver’s* inftrament, was adorned- with 
ftars and other feulptures, fymbolical of the 
hoft-of heaven ; and was painted of a fapphire 
bhire, to imitate the colour of the cloudlefs 
fky:: «The ponderous mis-fhapen columns, 
alfo, which fupported that reof, began gradu- 
ally to receive the poltfh which art beftows, 
and the beauty which juft proportion impsrts. 
The wonderful fabric of man himfelf, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius,* impreffed upon the 
firft Greek architects the charms of that pro- 
portion, and the feveral orders originated in 
the contemplation and amitation of the mode 
adopted by the Almighty Architect himfelf, 
Taking the meafure of the human foot, and 
finding it to be’ in /ength the fixth part of the 
beivbt of the whole body of man, they fixed 
on that proportion for their columns, and 
made ‘thofe’ of the ‘Doric order, the firft in- 
vented, fix times as high as the diameter, in- 
cluding the capital. The conception was in 

every 
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every refpe€t accurately juft, for, indeed, man 
may be truly denominated a noble column, 
of which the fuare bafe-of his feet forms the 
eftal ; his body the: thaft ; his head the ca- 
pital; and thente-it arofe that an order, ha- 
ving the proportion, firength, and beauty, of the 
human body, was untverfally introduced into 

the more fubftantial edifices of the anctents. 
Such is the account which Vitruvius gives us 
of the orvin of the firft of the Grecian orders, 
denominated Doric, from Dorus, the fon of 
Hellen, who erected at Argos a temple to 
Juno, having columns regulated by this line 
of proportion. ‘The genius of Greece was 
diftinguifhed by elegance; that of Egypt by 
magnificenee. Different, however, as was 
the ftyle of their architecture, there are evident 
outlines of all the Grecian orders in the dif- 
ferent temples of Egypt, whither the Greeks 
are known fucceffively to have travelled to 
improve themfelves in every branch of thofe 
‘{ciences for which the Egyptians were fo re- 
nowned. What they faw they accurately co- 
pied, they highly improved, and thew writers 
have too fuccefsfully laboured to make their 
borrowed excellencies pafs upon pofterity for 
genuine inventions of their own. Dorus 
fourifhed about the year, before Chrift, 
ria 
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$ogo i, but there<is, farcely :a temple in 
Upper Egypt fabricated an fo late a period. 
Thebes and her hundred portals, the vatt la- 
byzinth with its twelye, palaces and its three 
thoufand chambers,.jngrafted with deulptured 
marble, the great fatue of Memnon, together 
with, innumerable pyramids and obelikks of 
exquijite beauty fcattered over the face of a 
country,, for its prodigies of every kind the 
cavy.and wonder of the world, were at that 
monrent ftanding, proud teftimomes of the 
architectural fhill of the old Egyptians. There 
is every reafon, therefore, to think that the hy- 
pothefis, upon which the Grecian architecture 
was formed, was already known in Egypt, and 
that t they were fully acquainted with, though 
they could not always adopt, the moft exact 
Tules of elegant proportion. But farther, 
when, on infpecting the fuperb ruins of the 
temples of Effnmay and Komombu, (engraved 
in thig volume,) we find them adorned with 
columns and capitals very nearly refembling 
thofe of their moft beautiful order; and efpe- 
cially when we are convinced, as we muft be 
from hiftory, that the Egyptians could not 
have borrowed the model of them from 
Ggeece, while, on the contrary, the Greeks 
were deeply indebted to the Egyptians in the 
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moft important -poirits of their theology and 
philofophy ; ‘the moft direct evidence feems 
to arife that the Egyptians were the originals, 
and the Greeks the copyifts. In fa@, the 
ftupendous and amazing edifices of the 
Egyptians, ere€ted, as I before obferved; in 
the infancy of time and in the dawn of 
{cience, did not allow of that exact nicety of 
proportion which diftinguifhes the lefs ma- 
jeftic but more elegant Grecian temples. The 
vaft columns, neceffary to fupport fuch im- 
menfe edifices, awed the mind by their gran- 
deur and elevation, but are not without their 
peculiar and characteriftic graces, as may 
be feen in the various and correct fpecimens 
exhibited in the fixty-fixth and fixty-feventh 
plates of Pococke’s Egypt. Undoubtedly 
the great difference between the Indian and 
Egyptian architecture and that of the Greeks 
is to be accounted for in the prior antiquity 
of the former nations, whofe anceftors carried 
away with them, from the ftupendous excava- 
tions on the heights of Caucafus and the 
mountains of the Thebais, their former 
refidence, architectural notions of the mo 
awful and magnificent kind, impreffed upon 
their minds by ‘the conftant contemplation of 
nature in her moft gloomy and majeftic form. 

Let 
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‘Let the reader turn to Abul Fazil’s account 
in the Ayeen Akbery, of the natural caverns 
in the mountains that feparate Perfia from 
India; let him vead the extracts inferted in 
a former page, from Pococke and Norden, 
relative to thofe of the Thebais; or Lud- 
diphus and Bruce, on the Ethiopian rock- 
temples; and he will not wonder at the fu- 
blime efforts in architecture of thofe who be- 
held what the fovereign architect had accom- 
plifhed in this way, among thofe fteep and rug- 
ged recefles; the immenfe hollows fcooped by 
her hand out of the eternal rocks, and probably 
ufed as the firft temples; the vaft arches by 
which mountains of granite were united ; 
and the coloffal columns that fupported thofe 
arches, whofe broad bafe feems to be fixed, 
as it were, in the centre of the earth. The 
Greeks, in the Lefler Afia, accuftomed to no 
fuch awful objects in nature, aimed to charm 
the beholder by the beauty andielegance of 
their buildings rather than to aftonifh by the 
grandeur of defign and by ftupendous ele- 
vation. The lefs daring gemus of that na- 
tion, as well in their domeftic as facred edi- 
fices, Jed them to imitate nature in her hum- 
bler rather than her magnificent walk; to 
copy the exquifite workmanfhip of her platti¢ 
hand 
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hand in the arbour of twining jeflamine, and 
the bower of fragrant myrtle, rather than 
the lofty grove of the afpiring cedar.and wide- 
ly-branching fis. It muft -ftill, however, be 
owned that the Greeks, in their architecture, 
fometimes rofe to: the true fublime; fince 
nothing in all Egypt, or, indeed, in all anti- 
quity, could poffibly exceed the bold magni- 
ficence evinced in the defign, or the exquifite 
beauty in the execution, of thofe three grand 
temples, defcribed fo minutely by Paufanias ; 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens ; 
that of the great Diana, at Ephefus; and 
that of Apollo, at Delphi. 

It is this mafly folidity, in the ftyle of their 
buildings, that forms the principal feature of 
fimilitude between the Indjan and Egyptian 
architecture. The columns in the caverns of 
Elephanta are probably the oldeft and moft 
maffy in the world. They are not indeed 
lofty, becaufe the immenfe incumbent moun- 
tain above forbade it. This vaft excavation 
from the living rock it feems to have been the 
intention of the fabricators to form {tupendous 
imength and breadth rather than height; and 
aftonifhed indeed muft every beholder be to find 
any where fuch an excavation, and fo fuperblge 
decorated, nearly 120. feet {quare! The form 
| of 
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ofthe pillars ‘was dictated’ by the. cortfidera- 
tion: of the immenfe rock they faftdin “a. 
bove: but their proportions are well prefer: 
ved, and both the columhs and the capitats 
are fluted like thofe of Thebes and Perfepolis. 
The Indian capitals, we have obferved from 
Mr. Hunter, ‘ have the appearance of a cu- 
fhion preffed flat by the weight of ‘the fuper- 
incambent mountain ;” and it is remarkable, 
that fome of the moft ancient Egyptian co- 
lumns, engraved in Pococke’s 66th ‘plate, 
have this {welling towards the fummit: he 
himfelf obferves, ‘* that it is poffible this fort 
of {welling, inverted, might give rife to the 
firft capitals made in the fhape of a bell.”# 
Again, Mr. Hunter obferves, that, over the 
tops of thefe columns, there runs a ridge, cut 
out of the rock, refembling a beam; and 
Pococke informs us, that, over the capitals 
of the pillars, the Egyptians ‘laid {quare 
ftones, forming an architrave, which traver- 
fed the whole breadth of the building, to 
give it a lighter air; and often upon them, a 
fecond tier of {quare ftones was placed, which 
traverfed the room longitudinally, and miflifte 
¢ | | 

* Pococke's Egypt, vol.x. p. 226. Pococke, I conceives ig 


here miftaken ; it was the calix of the Jetos the Egyptians meant to 
imitate. 
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it appear ftijl: higher.* . He .refers‘us, for 4 
{fpecimen of this made of fabricating the roof, 
to his print of Komombu, of which, as it is 
engraved in this volume, the reader may form 
his own judgemeat, and compare: with -the 
fquare ftones that longitudinally travercfe the 
roof of the Elephanta pagoda, engraved in 
a former volume. On the whale, then, the 
pillars of Egypt are fluted and cluftered like the 
Indian columns, They are alike. mafly, yet 
not ungraceful, in ther form;,they have a 
fimilar {well towards the f{ummit, and they are 
equally decorated with ghe facred lated. 

In returning from caverns to the confides 
ration of grove-temples, and of the calumns 
more immediately imitative of the trees that 
formed thofe groves, it is proper to remark, 
that fome particular trees, for reafons prin- 
cipally to be found in phyfical refearches, 
were confidered by the ancients in a light pe-~ 
culiarly facred. Among thefe, in Fgypt, the 
palm-tree ranked higheft; and, for this rea- 
fon, that fpecies of tree was moft frequently 
ufed in the facred buildings of that country, 
as indeed they afterwards were in thofe of the 
Hebrews: I do not fay for the fame caufe; 
for, that was connected with the Sabian ido- , 
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tatries, which the latter were taught to deteft. 
The real fource of the veneration of the for- 
mer for palm-trees, and of the general culti- 
vation of that plant in Egypt, which abound- 
ed with noble groves of them, is alledged to 
have been the following : —They thought the 
palm-tree, which 1s affirmed by Porphyry to 
bud every month in the year, a moft ftriking 
emblem of.the moon, from whofe twelve an- 
nual revolutions thofe months are formed. 
Whether or not there be any truth in this af- 
firmation, I am not naturalift enough to 
know; but it has been remarked, by Pococke, 
that many of the moft ancient pillars in the 
Egyptian temples ‘‘ bear great refemblance 
to palm-trees, and that their capitals are made 
in imitation of the top of that tree, when all 
the lower boughs are cut off :* and poffibly,” 
he adds, ‘‘ the palme-trees, faid to be cut in 
Solomon’s temple, might be only pillars, or at 
jeaft pilafters, of this kind.” In his plate of 
Egyptian pirzars may be feen various co- 
lumns of this defcription, and a very remark- 
_ able one belonging to the temple of Carnack. 
Several of the capiTAts alfo in the following 
plate bear an evident fimilitude to the expand- 
! ed 
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ed top.of trees with their branching foliage 
cut off or compreffed. oO 
Since I have mentioned the Doric order, as 
originating in the proportion of a man’s bo~ 
dy, the curiofity of the reader, not verfed in 
this fcience, may perhaps be gratified by be- 
ing informed, from the fame author, that the 
order, to which the Greeks gave the name of 
Tonic, owed its exiftence to an enraptured con- 
templation of the delicacy and beautiful pro- 
portions of the female form; for, of this or- 
der, it is the eftablifhed maxim, that the dia- 
meter be exactly one-eighth part of the height 
of the whole column. Our author adds, that 
the bafe of this column was made in the 
manner of a coiled rope, to imitate, in fome 
meafure, the ornamental drefs of the feet in 
thofe days; that the volutes on the capitals 
were intended to reprefent the head-attire and 
graceful ringlets of curled hair hanging on 
each fide of the face; and that the fhafts 
were fluted to imitate the plaits of their flow- 
ing robes. Here, itis to be feared, the Gre- 
cian artift again indulged too much the vani- 
ty of a nation, whofe ambition it was to be 
thought the fole inventors of all arts and 
fciences ; for, long before the Pelafgic colo- 
nies had emerged from barbarifm, the beauti- 
K 2 ful 
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ful‘columns in tke tetriplé of Ifis, at’ Philde. 
were adorned with the head and plaited hair 
Of that goddefy, as may be feen in Pototke. 
The volutes, a part of aréhitecture more gee 
herally fuppoféd to bé thus formed in irnita- 
tion of the twifted bark of trees, are to-be 
{ken on ‘thoft’ of the capitals of Egyptian 
columns; and the pillars of Elepharita 
and Perfepolis were fluted, when as yet 
probably no plaited robes were made to 
decorate the elegant form of the Grecian 
matron. 

But let us confider the laft of the three ce- 
lebrated orders of Greecé, (for, with the Ita- 
lic orders, called the Tufcan arid Compofite, 
we have no concern,) an order which, doubt- 
lefs, in airy elegance excecds them all, and 
favours more than any of the others of the 
refined tafte and purity of Grecian architec- 
ture. The account which Vitruvius gives of 
the origin of this order and its capital is both 
curious and interefting. The Jonic column, 
we have obferved, was fabricated after the 
model of ftrength and fymmetry exhibited in 
the human frame in general; the Ionic, to re- 
prefent the graceful proportions and delicacy 
of the female form; but, in the elegant Co- 


rinthian, that harmony anid that delicacy were 
carried 
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carried to the utmoft limit of human {kill to 
imitate, in copying the ftill more enchanting 
graces and exquifite fymmetry difplayed in the 
female form, at that age when every charm 
unfolds itfelf, and beauty beams forth in its 
full perfe€tion. The diftinguifhing feature 
of this order, in which the diameter is one- 
tenth part of the height of the whole column, 
is its nobler elevation; and its poffeffing 
greater elegance with undiminifhed ftrength. 
The invention of its rich and ornamented ca- 
pital is attributed, by Vitruvius, to the fol- 
lowing accident.—A young Corinthian female, 
who was on the point of marriage, fell fick 
and died. Full of affection and compaffion, 
the nurfe, under whofe tender care fhe had 
been brought up, hurried to the tomb of dee 
parted beauty, and placed upon it a bafket, 
containing fome vafes filled with the flowers of 
acanthus, which the dear deceafed had valued 
during her life, and which had been cherithed 
by her foftering hand. To preferve from the 
injury of the weather thofe tender plants, 
which adorned the untimely grave of the 
young bride, fhe covered the bafket with a 
tile, through the extremities of which in the 
enfuing f{pring, when vegetation was renewed, 
the ftalks and leaves of the growing plants 
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forced themfelves; but, being kept down by 
the weight of the tile, affumed a form fimilar 
to the fweeps of the volutes in architedture. 
Callimachus, a famous {culptor of that age, 
whom, for the delicacy with which he - 
wrought in marble, the Athenians called Ca- 
tatechnos, paffing by the tomb, admired the 
manner in which the flower encompaffed the 
bafket, and immediately formed, after that 
model, the capital of the Corinthian column. 
—The ftory is very elegant, and not improba- 
ble; but it fhould not be forgotten, that the 
columns of Effnay and Komombu, engraved 
in this volume, in their elevation and form, 
bear a great refemblance to thofe of the Co- 
rinthian order; and that the cup, or vafe, of 
*the majeftic lotos had long before formed the 
capital of Egyptian columns, as may be 
feen on the large plate of Egyptian capitals, 
engraved in Norden.* Dr. Pococke inclines 
to adopt the opinion above-hazarded in re- 
gard to the Egyptians giving the Greeks the 
firft outlines of the Corinthian order; and 
Mr. Knight, who faw very deeply into the 
phyfics both of the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
and traced their mythology in their ftructures, 
{peaks to the fame purpofe in the following 

decided 
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decided manner: ‘* By comparing the co- 
lumns, which the Egyptians formed in imita- 
tion of the Nelumbo plant with each other, 
and obferving their different modes of decora- 
ting them, we may difcover the origin of 
that order of architecture, which the Greeks 
called Corinthian, from the place of its /uppe- 
fed invention. We firft find the plain bell, 
or feed-veffel, ufed as a capital, without any 
farther alteration than being expanded at bot- 
tom, to give it ftability. In the next in- 
ftance, the fame feed-veflel is furrounded by 
the leaves of fome other plant, which is 
carved in different capitals, according to the 
different meanings intended to be expreffed 
by thefe additional fymbols. The Greeks 
decorated it in the fame manner with the 
leaves of the acanthus and other forts of 
foliage; while various other fymbols of their 
religion were introduced as ornaments on the 
entablature, inftead of being carved upon the 
walls of the cell or fhafts of the columns.” 
The intelligence conveyed in the following 
fentence is extremely curious, and well de- 
ferving the attention of the artift: ‘* One 
of thefe ornaments, which occurs moft fre- 
quently, is that which the architects call the 
HONEY-SUCKLE, but which, as Sir Jofeph 
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Banks clearly fhewed me, muft be meart for 
thte young fhoots of this plant, viewed hori- 
gontally, jult when they have burft the feed- 
veffel, and ate upon the point of fallying out 
of it.” 

Lucus, the Roman appellation for a grove, 
ty, by Servius, thought to be derived @ Jucendo, 
from the fires that were kept perpetually burn- 
ing in the central receffes of the facred grove. 
The fun was never permitted to fhine on the 
confecrated fires: they were therefore cherifh- 
ed in the deepeft and inmoft fhades of thofe 
fylvan retredts; fhades fo thick and clofely 
interwoven, as to be impenetrable to his 
beams. Thus, in the facred edifices, fabrica- 
ted in fucceeding ages to refemble thole groves, 
that part, which might more properly and 
emphatically be called the temple, that moft 
holy place of worfhip, into which the priefts, 
bearing the propitiatory oblations and recapi- 
tulating the wifhes of the fuppliant populace 
without, alone had permiffion to enter, was 
the interior adytum, or fanctum fan¢étorum, 
where the Deity in perfon was fuppofed to re- 

fide, 
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fide, and where the facred fire, his pureft fym« 
bol, was eternally cherifhed. This adytuin 
too was either in the centre or in the inmoft 
recefs: and the other parts of the building, 
the lofty porticoes, the furrounding aifles, and 
the majeftic columns, were only fplendid ad- 
junéts to increafe the pomp of public devo- 
tion, and infpire the mind with religious awe 
and holy horror. To demonftrate this in re~ 
gard to temples, formed to refemble groves, 
(for thofe formed more immediately in imita- 
tion of the ancient cavern-temples, dedicated 
to the Mituraic fuperftition, and fymboli- 
cal of the world fabricated by Mithra, will 
engage our confideration afterwards,) it will 
be neceffary to attend to the general form, 
arrangement, and decorations, of the former 
clafs. To inveftigate more fully this curious 
fubjeét, we muft, for a fhort period, relin- 
quifh the regions of the Higher Afia and E- 
gypt for a more wefterly clime, and confult 
the beautiful productions of the Greek and 
Roman claffics. 

Vitruvius defcribes the ancients as not lefs 
attentive to the fituation, than to the elegant 
conitruétion, of their temples. In choofing 
that fituation, the quality and attributes of 
the Deity were always {crupuloufly regarded. 

Thus, 
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Thus, to the fupreme gods, Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, and tutelar deities of cities, temples 
were erected on lofty eminences, command- 
ing an ample profpect of thofe cities. To 
Mercury, the god of traffic, temples were built 
in the fpacious forum, and near the empo- 
rium of commerce. Apollo, the god of po- 
etry, and Bacchus, the feftive god, had their 
temples near the theatre, that alternately 
refounded with mirth and fong. The robuft 
Hercules, immortal by the labours he endu- 
yed, had his temple near the circus, where 
the public games were celebrated; or the am- 
phitheatre, where the athletic exercifes were 
taught and gladiators combated. The tem- 
ple of Venus was placed without the walls 
‘of the city, left by her hbidinous rites the 
morals of youth might be corrupted and the 
chafte matron feduced. Thofe of Mars and 
Vulcan were alfo placed without, the -walls ; 
that of the former god to prevent every occdae 
fion of civil diffention, that of the latter ta 
guard againft the danger of the fires that per- 
petually blazed on his numerous altars. E- 
ven in the article of the order of architeQure 
that diftinguifhed the columns of thofe tem- 
ples, the fame circum{tance was attended to; 
for inftance, the ftrong Doric order was allot- 

ted 
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ted to the temples of deities, renowned for 
valour and delighting in war; as Mars, Mi- 
nerva, and Hercules. To deities, whofe ate © 
tributes were delicacy, beauty, and tendernefs, 
as Venus, Flora, the Mufes, and the Graces, 
they affigned the elegant Corinthian ordef; 
while to Juno, Diana, Bacchus, and other 
deities, diftinguifhed neither by peculiar anf- 
terity nor foftnefs, they confecrated the Ionic 
order, in which is preferved a happy medium 
between the two others. But, farther than 
this, to the form of their temples thus erected 
they paid no lefs attention than to the order 
and fituation of them. For reafons before 
adduced, fome were pyramidal, fome quadran- 
gular, and fome oval and circular. Of this 
Jatter kind were all thofe dedicated to the fun, 
moon, and planets, whofe orbs continually 
revolve in vaft circles. ‘To Vefta, alfo, whe- 
ther confidered as the element of earth or fire, 
they built circular temples; and to Jupiter, 
when confidered as the perfonified ether, they 
raifed temples exactly after the manner of the 
Indian pagoda, engraved in the former vo- 
lume, uncovered in the centre, and furround- 
ed with porticoes. That fpecies of Hindoo 
temple, it is natural from analogy to fuppofe, 
was originally erected in honour of Eenpra, 
, : the 
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the Hindoo Jupiter and Divefpiter, or god of 
the firmament. 
+, We come now to eciiie. in a general 
wenner, the arrangement and decorations of 
the ancient temples, externally and internally ; 
I-fay in a-general manner, becaufe, as I am 
mot writing a regular hiftary of architecture, 
there.is no-occafion in this place to enter into 
ali the minutiz of technical defcription. The 
moft celebrated temples of the ancient world 
were of the ftyle the ancients called PERIPTE- 
RE8, from WEpt, circum, and BTEWY, B WINE ; 
for, this {pecies of temples had wings on all 
the four fides, compofed of a feries of infula- 
ted columns, extending quite round the exter- 
nal part of the edifice. Of the peripteres 
there were two kinds, the dipteres, which had 
double wings, or ranges of columns; and the 
pfeudo-dipteres, from which the internal range 
of.columns was taken away, and which kind 
ef temple Vitruvius honours with a very 
high encomium, as the invention of Hermo- 
genes, who, by this means, enlarged the por- 
tico, and .gave it both airinefs and elegance. 
Aasong the great variety of diftinétions in 
ahcient architecture, I fhall only mention two 
other kinds of {acyed fabric, as being more im- 
mediately connedted with the fubject of Orien- 
tal 
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tal hiftery, that which they denominated Moe 
NOPTERIC, and that called Hypadvrron, 
The Monoptete wad a circular edifice without 
walls, having a dome fupported by columns, 
and was, doubtlefs, the invention of Zoroafe 
ter, or fome ancient zealous fire-worfhipper 
of Perfia, to preferve the confecrated Hames 
that glowed on their altars from being extin- 
guifhed by the violence of rain and. tempefte. 
The Hypzthron, a word formed of uso, fib, 
anid arfpx, the air, was, on the contrary, a 
circular edifice, or portico, fuppoerted by two 
rows of columins, one raifed above the other, 
and without any dome. On the front of the 
temple was ufuatly placed a coloffal ftatue of 
the deity to whom it was dedicated; and the 
gate, in general, though not univerfally, was 
placed at the Weft end, that the afpect of the 
worfhipper, on his entrance, might immedi 
ately be directed towards the Eaft quar- 
ter, where the ftatues of the deity were 
placed, and whence, as from the region ‘of 
the rifing fun, the propitious god might feem 
to l6ok down with {miles — the proftrate 
“adorer. 

The facred edifices of antiquity had m 
common ‘three grand divifidns, ¢he part 
‘called the anti-temple, the vaos, or temple 

itfelf, 
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itflf, which was the fame as the nave of 
modern churches; and the adytum, or pe- 
vietrale, into which, as before obferved, all 
ingrefs was forbidden to the prophane vul- 
gar. The columns within the temples were 
arranged to correfpond as much as poflible in 
manner and number with thofe without. 
The moft celebrated temple at Rome, that 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, formed in the dipteric 
fafhion, will ferve as an exemplar to direct 
and to gratify our inquiries, It is very re- 
markable that this grand edifice was dedicated 
to the three deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
nerva. Thefe auguft perfonages, honoured 
with joint worfhip, as Bifhop Horfley has 
juftly obferved, formed the TR1ap of the 
Roman capitol. They had three chapels, or 
fanctuaries, erected in the inmoft part of 
the temple; the whole length of which, 
according to Nardini, cited by Mountfaucon 
as the moft accurate delineator, was two 
hundred feet, and the whole breadth, in- 
cluding the two ranges of external columns 
that formed the wings, was one hundred and 
eighty-five feet. Through the whole length 
of the edifice extended a double range of 
columns, one on each fide, forming the 

internal 
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internal aifles, or wings, of the temple, and 
terminating in the two chapels of Juno and 
Minerva, to which they refpetively led; while 
the more fpacious central avenue, which 
formed the nave, immediately terminated in 
the chapel of Jupiter, which’ was placed ‘in 
the middle between thofe of the two other 
guardian = deities of Rome.* Vitruvius, 
whofe ten books ‘ de Architectura,” of alf 
thofe written in ancient periods upon the 
{fubject, have alone reached pofterity, having 
been my principal guide throughout this Difs 
quifition, I thought it proper to illuftrate his 
pofitions by a furvey of the principal temple 
of the empire: in which he flourifhed; for, 
he was patronized both by Julius and Auguf- 
tus Cafar. Let us return by way of Greece 
to the country whofe fublime edifices firft gave 
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occafion for thefe reflections, and confider, 2 
as we pafs that celebrated region, the plan 
and dimenfions of two of her moft magnificent 


temples, that of Diana, at Ephefus, one of 
the feven wonders of the world, and that of 
Jupiter Olympius, at Athens. 

With 


® Confult Mountfaucon, in the fecond volume of whofe antiqui- 
ties the plan of this temple and thofe of the mof famaus temples of 
the ancient world are exhibited. 
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With refpect to the former, there is a cir- 
cumftance recorded by Dionyfius,* the geo- 
grapher, which remarkably corroborates what 
has been previoufly afferted in regard to the 
origin of temples, viz. that the fhrine of 
Diana at firft confifted only of a niche in 
the hollowed trunk of a LARGE ELM, in 
which: was placed the ftatue of the goddefs, 
who, in fact, is only she fruitful mother 
of all perfonified, as is abundantly teftified by 
her numerous breafts {welling with the milk 
of nutrition, by which univerfal nature is 
fupported. Pliny defcribes the fuperb fane, 
which fucceeded to the venerable elm of pro- 
phecy, as four hundred and twenty feet in 
length, and two hundred feet in breadth.-- 
Its vaft roof was fupported by one hundred 
and twenty-feven columns, fixty feet in height, 
erected by as many kings; and thefe columns, 
of which thirty-fix were moft richly carved, 
and one of them by the famous Scopas, run- 
ning through the whole length of the build- 
ing, ferved as well for its decoration as for 
the divifion of the internal parts of the 
fabric into the various partitions ufual in an- 

cient 
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cient temples ; as the aifles, the nave; and the 
fanétuary. This temple, according to Vitru- 
vius, was of the Ionic order, and was like. 
wife of_the Dspteric kind, having two ranges 
of columns, in form of a double portico, 
extending quite round the outfide of it, and 
the fimilitude which fuch an aftontfhing num- 
ber of columns, both internally and exter- 
nally, muft give the whole to an immenfée 
grove will be eafily conceived by the reader. 
But, farther than this, the idea feems to have 
been alive in the mind of the architect ; for, 
the inner roof was formed of cedar, and it - 
had a grand ftair-cafe which went to the very 
top, and. whitch, however incredible it may 
appear, was formed of a fingle vine-/fock, 
To conclude, this magnificent fabric took up 
two hundred years in erecting and finifhing ; 
and, in fpite of the frantic act of the ambi- 
tious Eroftratus, who, to render himfelf im- 
mortal, fet fire to the glorious pile, the 
fame of the grandeur of this auguft fhrine 
will for ever flourifh as well in prophane as 
facred hiftory, whofe pages unite to record 
the celebrity of the temple of the great Diana 
of the Epbefians; that temple whofe majeftic 
pillars and mafly’marble wafls the thunder of 
Paul’s eloquence fhook to their deep founda- 
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tions, and made the hireling fabricators of her 

Jiboer fbrines tremble left her magnificence fhould 
be deffroyed ; the magnificence of that goddefs 
whom all Afia and the world worfhipped.* 

Of the temple of Olympian Jove, as well 
as of all the more famous Greek temples, 
Paufanias, in that defcription of Greece which 
his travels through the country enabled him 
to give with fuch accuracy, has bequeathed 
pofterity a moft curious, interefting, and par- 
ticular, account. This temple, reputed Iike- 
wife one of the wonders of the world, accord- 
ing to the fy{tem adopted by the ancients, and 
intimated before, of erecting the building in 
a ftyle correfponding with the qualities, fex, 
and function, of the deity, was of the Doric 
order, an order the moft ancient and ftrong 
of all the three, and of that peculiar fafhion 
ealled pertfyie, from wep, circum, and eruaog, 
a column, in whieh the edifice was furround- 
ed with only a fingle row of columns. It was 
of dimenfions greatly inferior to the former, 
being only, according to this author, 68 feet 
in height, gs in breadth, and 230 in length; 
but within its proud walls were difplayed the 
feulptures of Phidias and the paintings of 
Panenus. From each extremity of the mar- 

ble 
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ble roof was fufpended a large vafe richly 
gilded and burnifhed ; and, from the centre of 
that roof, hang-a gilded fatue of Victory, and 
a fhield of beaten gold, on which was engra- 
ved a Medufa’s head, with an infcription, in- 
timating that the temple was erected to Jupi- 
ter after a victory. Along the cornifh, above 
the columns that furrounded the temple, hung 
twenty-one gilt bucklers, confecrated to Ju- 
piter, by Mummius, after the facking of Coe 
rinth. Upon the pediment, in the front, was 
a coloffal Jupiter, and on each fide of the 
god were fculptured, with exquifite fkill, ex- 
act and animated reprefentations of the cha- 
riot-races in the Olympic games, with vari- 
ous other fymbglical figures, allufive to the 
Greek mythology. The entrance into the 
temple was through gates of brafs, where two 
ranges of columns, fupporting, on each fide, 
two lofty galleries, led to the throne and fta- 
tue of Jupiter, the mafter-piece of Phidias. 
Nothing in ancient or modern times, if we 
except the famous peacock throne of India, 
could equal this beautiful and fplendid pa- 
geant. Inimitable for its workmanfhip, this 
fuperb piece of ftatuary was entirely compofed 
of gold and ivory, artificially blended, and re- 
prefented the KING -QF GODS AND MEN, with 
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a {fplendid crown upon his head, in which the 
victorious olive was imitated to perfection, 
fitting upon a throne, whence a profulion of 
gold and gems fhed a dazzling radiance, and 
where ivory and ebony, intermixed, united to 
form a ftriking and elegant contraft. In his 
right hand Jupiter held a Victory compofed like- 
wife of gold and ivory ; his left hand grafped a 
{ceptre, moft curioufly wrought, and refulgent 
with all kinds of precious metals, on the top 
of which repofed an eagle, bearing, in his ta- 
lons, the thunder-bolt of the omnipotent. 
The fhoes and rich pallium, or mantle, of the 
god were of burnifhed gold ; and, in the flow- 
ing folds of the latter, a variety of animals 
and flowers were richly engraved. At the 
four extremities of the throne were as many 
Victories, who were {culptured in the attitude 
of dancing, and each of his feet trod upon a 
proftrate Victory. The throne was erected 
upon pillars of gold, upon which, and the gor- 
geous pedeftal, were carved all the greater di- 
vinities of Greece ; and particularly Apollo, 
guiding the fiery chariot of day, on which 
Phidias had exerted the utmoft powers of his 
wonderful art ; while Panznus, in a rich af- 
femblage of the livelieft colours, to heighten 
the effect of the moft glowing imagery, had 
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difplayed all the energy of the painter’s ge- 
nius. A rich canopy expanding above the 
head of Jupiter, and over his magnificent 
throne, was adorned by the hand of the 
former with reprefentations of the Hours 
and the Graces: and on the great balluf- 
trade that encircled the bafe of the whole, 
and guarded it from the too near approach 
of the numerous ftrangers who came to ad- 
mire and adore at this fumptuous fhrine, 
the pencil of the latter was vifible in two 
picturefque and noble portraits, which ftri- 
kingly attracted the notice of the beholder, 
The one, was that of Atlas, bearing on his 
fhoulders the incumbent heavens; the other, 
that of Hercules, in the attitude of ftooping to 
relieve him of the oppreffive burthen. The la- 
bours of Hercules were hkewife painted in a 
mafterly manner upon the walls and roof of this 
temple, and thofe labours, as I fhall hereafter 
demonftrate, being only allegorical hiftories of 
the progreffive power of the sun, toiling through 
the feveral figns of the zodiac, are a proof how 
much the Greeks alfo, as well as the Indians 
and Egyptians, were accuftomed to decorate 

their temples with aftronomical fymbals, 
I have been thus prolix in my account of 
the internal decorations of this grand tem- 
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ple, for the purpofe of proving ih what pat. 
ticular line of excellence the Grecians fhone: 
faperior to thofé nations; and that, if they 
did not akways rival them in the grandeur of- 
their defigns, they never failed to exceed them. 
in the elegance of execution, The two in- 
ftances kaft cited, however, bear fufficient: 
teftimony that the Greeks upon fome occafions 
could plaz as magnificently as they could fixz/b 
with tafte and fpirit; and the union of thefe 
is the perfection of the fcienee. 

Of the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, of 
which no particular defcription has reached 
pofterity, it is fufficient for my purpofe to 
remark that it was originally nothing but 
a cavern, from which, certain bland exhala- 
tions rifing, were fuppofed to infpire thofe 
who approached it with a certain vivacity of 
fpirits or enthufiaftic ardour. This circum. 
ftance, in time, procured it the reputation of 
fomething divine; the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring countries flocked thither to 
witnefs, or experience, the pretended mira- 
cle; and an oracular chapel was erected on 
the fpot, which, according to Paufanias, in 
Phocicis, at firft confifted of a but formed 
of Jaurel-boughs, but which, in time, gave 
place to a temple the moft famed for its riches 
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and offerings, though not for magnitude, 
of any in Greece, or, indeed, the world. It 
was remarkable for the extenfive and noble 
grove with which it was furrounded, as indeed 
were molt of the Grecian temples; and the 
practice doubtlefs originated in impreffions left 
on the mind, or traditions handed down, 
from age to age, of thofe firft confecrated 
forefts, under which the awful rites of reli- 
gion were celebrated in the earlieft ages. 
Thofe facred plantations, moreover, of which 
many were of vaft circumference and 
depth, and through whofe high embowering 
fhades the temple of the deity was approach- 
ed, added greatly to the folemnity of the 
place. They were confidered as inviolably 
facred, and ferved not only as a firm barrier 
againft the intrufion of the profane upon 
the myfterious rites of religion, but afforded 
a fecure afylum either for unfortunate delin- 
quents, purfued thither by the harpies of 
inflexible juftice, or for fugitive innocence 
groaning under the iron bondage of oppref- 
fion. Too often, however, in after-ages, it 
muft ftill be owned, thefe holy retreats were 
polluted by the bafeft impurities ; and extend- 
ed an impious fhelter to the moft hardened 


and facrilegious villains. 
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Returning now to the Thebais, let the rea- 
der confider the innumerable columns ranging 
through its temples, many of which of fupe- 
rior magnitude were, like thofe of India, 
uncovered at the top: let him examine the 
form, pofition, and fylvan ornaments that de- 
corate thofe columns, the azure fky and gilded 
{tars glittering on the roof, and he will find 
my affertion, relative to the fimilitude which 
they univerfally bore to the hallowed palm- 
groves of the firft ages, and of which there at 
this day remains fuch abundance in Egypt, 
(groves in which adoration was paid by day to 
the folar orb, and by night to the moon walk- 
ing in brightnefs, and all the hoft of heaven 
attendant in her train,) to be fully and exten- 
fively proved. The gradations are now ap- 
parent, by which that wonderful change, 
from a fimple grove to a fuperb fane, was 
completed; and I fhould here conclude this 
part of the {ubject which I undertook. to dif- 
cu{s did not the great BANIAN-TREE of India, 
the nobleft natural temple of the world, and 
the ftupendous mafles of {tone that formed the 
rude temples which fucceeded to the groves of 
the ancient Druids, offer to a writer on Indian 
Antiquities matter of deep inveftigation, and 
lead to confequences of the utmoft hiftorical 
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importance. Thefe venerable Druids, who at 
firft tenanted the vaft groves of Scythian Tar- 
tary, and fpread themfelves and the Indian 
tenets over the greateft part of Europe, I can 
confider in no other light than as a race of 
Northern Brahmins, or at leaft as deeply tinc- 
tured with the doctrines of Brahma, a tribe of 
philofophers whom they fo much refembleg in 
their temperate habits, their rigid difcipline, 
and myfterjous rites. This affertion will, 
doubtlefs, appear to moft of my readers equal- 
ly hazardous as it is novel, and like a deter- 
mination to fupport at any rate a favourite hy- 
pothefis; but, till the full evidence fhall be 
laid before them, it is hoped candour will 
fufpend its decifion and feverity withhold its 
cen{ures. 

Of the tree, known to Europeans by the 
name of BANIAN, and denominated in Sane 
fcreet writings VATTA, or BATTA, the fol- 
Jowing defcription, which is authentic and well 
drawn up, and which attended the large plate 
of this tree, which I purchafed for the fake 
of prefenting my fubfcribers with an accurate 
reprefentation of it hereafter, when I come to 
defcribe the penances of her gymnofophitts, 
will enable them to form a judgement of its 
form, magnitude, and the purpofes to which 

it 
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it has been applied in India from the remotett 
periods of time. It is thus defcribed by Lin- 
nus; Ficus INDICA LANCEOLATIS INTE- 
GERRIMIS PETIOLATIS PEDUNCULIS AGGRE- 
GATIS. RAMIS RADICANTIBUS, ‘ The Ba- 
nan, or Indian Fig-tree, fays the writer of 
the printed paper alluded to, is, perhaps, the 
mdft beautiful and furprifing production of 
nature ‘ila ‘the vegetable kingdom. Some of 
thefe treés are of an amazing fize, and, as 
they are always increafing, they may in fome 
meafure be faid to be exempt from decay. 
Every branch proceeding from the trunk 
throws out its own roots, firft in fmall fibres, 
at ‘the diftance of feveral yards from the 
ground. Thefe, continually becoming thicker 
when they approach the earth, take root, 
and fhoot ont new branches, which in time 
bend downwards, take root in the like man- 
ner, and produce other branches, which con- 
tinue in this ftate of progreffion as long as 
they find foil to nourifA them. 

‘© The Hindoos are remarkably fond of this 
tree; for, they look uporr it as an emblem of 
the Deity, on account of its out-ftretching 
arms and its fhadowy beneficence. They al- 
moft pay it divine honours, and ‘ find a 
FANE in every GROVE.’ 
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«© Near theft tress the walk celebrated pago- 
das are generally erected: thé Brahmins {pend 
their lives im ‘religiows folitude tunder thtic 
friendly faade; and.the natives of ali caits and. 
tribes are fomd of retreating.into.the. coal: ten 
cefles and natdrat boprers of ‘this untbidgeous 
canopy, which is impervious’ to :the ‘fierceft 
beams of the tropical fun,  ./+ ‘3 | 

“ The parti¢ular’Wee here“deleribed' grows 
on an ifland in the siver Nw bedde, ten mites 
from the city of Bervach, ih the provinde of 
Guzzurat, a flouriffing ‘fettlémert lately in 
poffeffion of the Eaft-India Company, : but 
ceded by the governmént of Bengal, at fie 
treaty of peace, concluded with the Mahrattas} 
in 1783, to Mahddjee, a Malitatta chief, 

‘© This-tree, ¢alled im India Cubcer Burr, % 
honour of a famous faint, was much layer 
than it is at prefent ; for, high fleeds have at 
different times carried away the banks of the 
ifland wheré it grows, and along with them 
fuch parts of the tree as had extended their 
roots thus far; yét what ftill remains is about 
two thoufand feet im circumference} meafu- 
ring roun@ the principal ftems; but the 
hanging bragiches, the roots of: which have 
not reached. the ground, cover a much larger 
extent. The chief ‘trunks of this fingle tree 
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amount to three hundred and fifty, all fupe- 
rior in fize to the generality of our Englith 
oaks and elms; the fmaller ftems, forming 
into ftronger fupporters, are more than three 
thoufand; and, from each of thefe new bran- 
ches, hanging roots are proceeding, which in 
time will form trunks, and become parents to 
a future progeny. 

“¢ Cubeer Burr is famed throughout Hindof- 
tan for its prodigious extent, antiquity, and 
great beauty. The Indian armies often en- 
camp around it; and, at certain feafons, f{o- 
Iemn Jattra’s, or Hindoo feftivals, are held 
here, to which thoufands of votaries repair 
from various parts of the Mogul empire. Se- 
ven thoufand perfons, it is faid, may eafily 
repofe under its fhade. There is a tradition 
among the natives, that this tree is three 
thoufand years old; and there is great reafon 
to believe it, and that it is this amazing tree 
which Arrian defcribes, when {peaking of the 
gymnofophifts, in his bcok of Indian affairs. 
‘ Thefe people,’ fays he, ‘ live naked. In 
winter, they enjoy the benefit of the fun’s rays 
in the open air; and, in fummer, when the 
heat becomes exceilive, they pafs their time 
in moift and marfhy places under large trees ; 
which, according to Nearchus, cover a cir- 
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cumference of five acres, and extend their 
branches fo far that ten thoufand men may 
eafily find fhelter under them.’ 

‘© Englifh gentlemen, when on hunting and 
fhooting parties, are accuftomed to form ex- 
tenfive encampments,: and to {pend feveral 
weeks under this delightful pavilion of foliage, 
which is generally filled with green wood-pige- 
ons, doves, peacocks, bulbulls, and a variety 
of feathered fongfters; together with monkeys 
amufing with their droll tricks, and bats of 
a large fize, fome of which meafure more than 
fix feet from the extremity of one wing to the 
other. This tree not only affords fhelter but 
fuftenance to all its inhabitants, being loaded 
with {mall figs of a rich fcarlet colour, on 
which they regale with much delight. 

‘¢ Milton defcribes this tree in the following 
words, in the Ninth Book of his Paradife 
Loft.— 


So counfelled he, and both together went 

Into the thickeft wood; there foon they chof@ 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renown’d, 
But fuch as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar and Deccan fpreads her arms, 
Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar’d fhade 

High over-arch’d, and echging walks between ; 


"There oft the Indian herdfan, shugning heat, 
, Shelters 
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Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing ‘herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickeft fhade.” 


The whole of this relation, of the authen- 
ticity of which I atn affured from the high au- 
thority of Mr. Forbes, who painted the ori- 
ginal picture from which the éngraving was 
copied, is fo direct a proof of the preceding 
obfervations, that I fhall add no comment 
upon it, but immediately proceed to confider 
the imitative oak-groves and rude ftone tem- 
ples of their Indo-Scythian neighbours, pre- 
paratory to a difquifition, in fome future 
page of the Indian Antiquities, upon the 
Indo-Druid remains exifting in the Britifh 
ifles, 

Upon the commencement of this theologi- 
eal -differtation, I had occafion to remark, 
from Keyfler, that the ancient Scythians per- 
formed their fanguinary facrifices ‘* under 
groves of oak of aftonifhing extent and of the 
profoundeft gloom,”* and I curforily traced 
the veftige of thofe barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I alfo inftanced from Herodo- 
tus their peculiar mode of facrificing to the 
rufty {Cimitar, the fymibol of ‘Mars, the vic- 
tims taken in war; and I adduced more than 

one 
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one inftance of fimilitude which the national 
manners of Scythia bore to thofe of the war-~ 
tribe of India. Without crediting all the ex- 
travagant affertions of Bailly and De Guignes, 
concerning the unfathomable antiquity of the 
primitive pretotypal race of Scythia, at that 
remote imaginary period, when rhe line of the 
equator paffed through the middle of the vaft de- 
ferts of Tartary, and made the frozen foil of St- 
beria fruitful, we may fafely allow that nor- 
thern and martial progeny, by reiterated in- 
vafion and conquefts, to have influenced in 
{ome degree the habits and cuftoms of neigh- 
bouring nations, and to have been reciprocally 
affected by thofe of the people with whom 
they thus accidentally communicated. This 
is all for which I have ever contended; nor 
fhall I now attempt to afceitain in which re- 
gion the very peculiar veneration which either 
nation entertained for facred forefts of im- 
menfe extent originated; it is fufficient for 
my purpofe that this very ftriking point of 
affinity anciently exifted between the Tarta- 
rian and Brahmin magi. The relentlefs Diana 
-of the Tauric grove was probably no other 
than the ftern Nareda, or Cali, of the In- 
dians. Their characters are confentaneous, 
and their cites accord in dreadful unifon. 

. With 
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With the Scythians, a tall and ftately tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the ma- 
jeftic emblem of God; and, though He- 
rodotus afferts that they had temples and 
images, his affertion is not confirmed by any 
other hiftorian of antiquity. In fact, their 
temples confifted only of vaft heaps of coloffal 
ftones, rudely, if at all, carved; and in the 
moft unweildy ftone, as well as in the moft 
lofty tree, they, like the Indians, contémpla- 
ted the image of that Deity, of whom, as I 
before obferved,* their perverted imagina- 
tions conceived the majefty and attributes to 
be beft reprefented ‘‘ by gigantic {culptures 
and mafly fymbols.” 

On the adoration of ftones, whether fingle, 
as that which Jacob anointed and fet up for 
b:s pillar, calling the place Beru-ex1, that is 
literally the boufe of God; whether two-fold, 
like thofe which were fo combined as emble- 
matically to reprefent the active and paffive 
powers of nature in the generation of all 
things; whether ternary, as thofe which were 
intended to fhadow out the three-fold power 
of the Deity to create, to preferve, and to de- 
ftroy (a doctrine, however, of undoubted In- 
dian original); whether obelifcal, as thofe 

which 
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which fymbolized the folar light; whether 
pyramidal, as thofe which expreffively typified 
the column of afcending flame; or whether, 
finally, like the carrns of the Druids, ar- 
ranged in vaft circular heaps, called by the 
ancients MercuriaL: on all thefe various 
kinds of adoration, paid, by the infatuated 
fuperftition of paft ages, to the unconfcious 
block of rude granite, M. d’Ancarville, cited 
by me in the page juft referred to, has pre- 
fented the learned world with a moft elaborate 
diflertation, and he exprefily denominates this 
fpecies of worfhip ScyTHicisM.* 

Thefe grotefque and ponderous {tones were 
placed in the centre of their moft hallowed 
groves, and, fince Herodotus farther informs 
us-++ that the goddefs Vefta was one of their 
principal deities, upon the defcription of 
whofe rites and temples we fhall immediately 
enter, it is moft probable that they adopted 
the cuftom of other Afiatic mythologifts, and 
placed them as, in conformity to the fame 
worfhip, they were placed in the Druid-tem- 
ple of Stonehenge, in a circular manner. 
Like thofe of the Perfians at Perfepolis, they 
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were open at the top; for, like them, the 
Scythians efteemed it impious to confine the 
Deity who pervades all nature, and whofe 
temple is earth and fkies, within the narrow 
limits of a covered fhrine, erected by mortal 
hands. Befide thefe temples, around which 
thick plantations of facred trees were con- 
ftantly cherifhed, there were others in the an- 
cient world of a moft ftupendous magnitude, 
and fome in the form of ferpents, whofe enor- 
mous folds extended over a wide tract of land, 
and thence called Dracontia. From the 
body of the ferpent fometimes rofe expanding 
wings, when they were called ALATE; and 
that body was frequently pafled through an 
immenfe orb, or circle, which then ex- 
hibited that complete Oriental fymbol of 
Deity, concerning which fo much will oc- 
cur in the future pages of, this volume, 
the CIRCLE, SERPENT, and wincs. Of this 
kind of alate dracontine temple, the mag- 
nificent work of Abury in Wiltfhire, with 
fo much Jaborious accuracy traced out, and 
with fo much learning defcanted on, by the 
late Dr. Stukely, remained till lately a memo- 
sable inftance. That ftructure and Stone- 
henge have fuch an immediate relation to my 
fubject, and will fo highly illuftrate it, that, 

after 
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after hurrying to the conclufion of thefe ftric- 
tures on Oriental Architecture, and this long 
parallel between the Indian and Egyptian 
temples, I fhall devote a feparate chapter to 
the examination of a fubject at once fo curious 
and fo interefting to every Briton. 

I prefaced this Differtation, on the moft an- 
cient fpecies of Oriental Architecture, by obfer- 
ving that confecrated groves and caverns, 
forming the firft natural temples of the world, 
the earlieft artificial temples erected by the 
{kill of man, were fo fabricated as to bear a 
{triking refemblance to thofe groves and thofe 
caverns. Of the ancient grove-temple I have 
now fully confidered the general external 
form, the particular internal arrangement, 
and the fafhion of the decorativecolumns. It 
remains that we confider that peculiar fpecies 
of edifice which refembled the ancient cavern- 
temple, both in point of fabrication and the 
rites celebrated in them. ‘This, in part, hath 
been already done; and the truth of the ge- 
neral affertion, that fome of the ancient tem- 
ples were built cavern-fafhion, has been at- 
tempted to be proved in the inftance of the 
more ancient pagodas of India. The rule, 
in my opinion, will equally apply to the py- 
ramids of Egypt, though poffibly intended 
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as fepulchral temples; for, can any thing, 
in fact, more nearly refemble caverns than 
thofe amazing maffes of ftone, with their fe- 
cret fequeftered chambers, and the dark and 
winding avenues through which they are ap- 
proached ? 

Nothing furely could be more proper for a 
fepulchral temple than the recefs of a fecret 
and gloomy cavern, in the bofom of that earth 
to which the mouldering body is configned ; 
and the pyramids, therefore, may be adduced 
as additional evidence of that affertion. But 
the particular cavern, to which I wifh to recall 
the reader’s attention, is the cavern of Mi- 
thra. This cavern, in which the facred fire 
was kept inceffantly burning, and which we 
have feen was fymbolical of the world, fabri- 
cated by Mithra, was circular. Hence the 
FIRE-TEMPLE, prefented to the reader in the 
preceding volume, is circular alfo; and ot 
this circular form, in fucceeding periods, were 
all the temples erected in Greece to Vefta, who 
was nothing more than the igneous element 
perfonified ; while her globular temple repre- 
fented the orb of the earth, cherifhed and 
made prolific by the central fire. Her Greek 
name of Es:«, which fignifies fire, or rather she 
blazing bearth, and whence the Latins formed 

the 
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the word Vefta, 1s pointedly defcriptive of her 
mythologic character, and the profound myf- 
terious rites with which fhe was adored in 
every region of the ancient world. 

Of this fpecies of circular edifice, ereéted 
in honour of Vefta, there were many magni- 
ficent examples in antiquity, and one in par- 
ticular which attracts more than ufual notice, 
from its elegant conftruéction and perfect pre- 
fervation, is this day to be feen at Rome, in the 
beautiful round church of Saint Stephen, up- 
on the banks of the Tiber, which 1s generally 
fuppofed by antiquaries to be the old temple 
of Vefta, afferted to have been fituated in this 
quarter of the city. This temple was built 
by Numa; and Plutarch, in his account of it, 
in a very particular manner corroborates all 
that I have juft obferved. His words are; 
** Numa built a temple of an orbicular form 
for the prefervation of the facred fire; intend- 
ing, by the fafhion of the edifice, to fhadow 
out, not fo much the earth, or Vefta, confi- 
dered in that character, as the WHOLE UNI- 
VERSE; in the centre of which the Pythagore- 
ans placed rire, which they called Vesta 
and uniTy.’* 

M 3 Upon 
* Plutarch de Lide et Ofiride, p. 67. 
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Upon this account it was that the ancients 
fo frequently reprefented the world by the apt 
fymbol of an egg: and the reader will find 
that idea moft remarkably exemplified and il- 
luftrated in the temple of the ferpent Cnu- 
puis, which Mr. Gough has already informed 
us was an oval building, refembling, in form, 
many of the Indian temples, and to which, 
in our progrefs up the Nile, we fhall prefent- 
ly arrrive. 

In the courfe of this extenfive review of the 
origin and progrefs of Architecture in Afia, I 
have obferved that convenience firft, and fu- 
perftition afterwards, gave the earlieft edifices 
of the world a pyramidal form. Of thefe, the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the pyramidal tem- 
ples of India, have been referred to as ftriking 
and memorable proofs. A more extenfive ac- 
quaintance with phyfics, added to the fpecu- 
Jations of aftronomy, was the occafion of 
their afterwards affuming the quadrangular 
fhape, allufive to the four cardinal points 
and the four elements of nature. It only re- 
mained for the piety of theologians and the 
fancy of philofophers to unite in the inven- 
tion of a form of buijlding like that recently 
defcribed, and upon fuch a comprehenfive 


{cale as might feem to render it an epitome of 
tha 
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the univerfe itfelf, in which all the phenome- 
na of nature fhould be exhibited at one glance 
to the aftonifhed fpeétator: and all the deities 
adored in that univerfe, fuperior or fubordi- 
nate, receive at once his profound adoration. 
Among fupernal temples, it was to be exactly 
fimilar to what the cave of Mithra, in the 
Median mountains, was among fubterraneous 
fhrines. That cave, Porphyry acquainted 
us, refembled the world fabricated by Mithra ; 
a cave, in the lofty roof of which the figns 
of the Zodiac were fculptured in golden cha- 
racters; while through its {pacious dome, re+ 
prefented by orbs of different metal, fymbo- 
lical of their power and influences, the sun 
and pranets performed their ceafelefs and uns 
deviating revolutions. From an extenfive and 
accurate exammation of the fy{tems- of Aas 
tic theology, defcending down through vay 
rious ages and by various channels to the am- 
cient people of Italy, I think I may fafely 
venture to affert that the grand. Pantueon, 
or Rotunpo, of Rome was a temple of this 
diftinguifhed kind, and I proceed to prove 
the affertion, by the ftrong internal evidence 
which that fabric exhibits, that it was neither 
more nor lefé than a — Mithrati¢ 
— 
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Mark! how the dread Pantheon ftands vt 
& Amidft the domes of meatier hands ! 
Amidft the toys of idle ftate, 
How fimply, how feverely, great ! 


This vaft edifice, this moft auguft, moft 
venerable, and moft perfect, relic of antiquity 
remaining in the world, according to the 
more .common opinion among antiquaries, 
was built by Agrippa, fon-in-law of Auguf- 
tus, in his third confulate, about twenty-five 
years before Chrift. However, Dion Caffius 
informs us that Agrippa only repaired the 
building, and adorned and ftrengthened it 
with that admirable portico, which, indeed; 
is fcarcely. lefs an object of wonder than the 
fabric itfelf, confifting of fhxteen pillars of 
Oriental granite of prodigious magnitude, yet 
eadi.compofed of only a fingle ftone. Thefe 
pilacs are:of the Corinthian order, and arg 
ranged’ in’ two raws of eight columns each ; 
pat: inthe front, and,the other rifing to a 
great height behind them. The conjecture, 
foiinded on the affertion of Dion Caffius, 
that. the date of its fabrication was confidera- 
hly.more,ancient than the zra of Agrippa’s 
cobfulfhip, 1s by far the moft probable of, the 
two, fince it carries us back ill nearer te 
the zra in which the myfteries of Mithra 

were 
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were firft imported into Rome by thofe of her 
conquering fons, who firft carried the Roman 
arms into Afia. I conceive, therefore, the Pan- 
theon to be a temple erected to Apollo, that is, 
the Mithra of the Romans, to whomal before 
obferved an altar was erected in the capitel, thus 
infcribed ; Deo foli invitto, Mithbre; to: Mi- 
thra, the fun, the unconquered god. Dedi- 
cated to the folar deity, and fymbolical of the 
world, vivified by his ray, the Pantheon, like 
all other temples, was. built circular; the bo- 
dy of that immenfe rotundo reprefenting the 
earth, and the convex dome the expanded ca- 
nopy of heaven. Pliny,~ jadeed, {peaking of 
this boaft of ancient, ‘and ornament of mo- 
dern, Rome, exprefily affirms this circum- 
ftance concerning its fpacious dome; ' quod 
forma ejus convexa faftigiatam coeLt sIMILI- 
TUDINEM oftenderet. To admit the roun- 
TAIN OF LIGHT, to whofe honour it was e- 
rected, in the centre of its vaulted cupola, a 
cavity, twenty-nine feet in diameter, was 
pierced, by which, alone, the whole edifice 
was illaminated ; and, when the fun was ex- 
alted to its higheft fouthern meridian, thofe 
beams defcended into the body of it in a co- 
pious and dazzling flood of glory. The 
portal is placed full north, according to the 

regulations 
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regulations that prevailed in the ancient Mi- 
thratic caverns; but fuch a portal, the moft 
ftupendous of thofe temples never enjoyed ; 
for, its dimenfions are forty feet in height and 
twenty-five in breadth. Through this door 
the admiring populace entered, and beheld, 
exactly oppofite to it, that is, 1% che fouth, a 
coloffal image of Apollo himfelf, (the fymbol 
of the meridian fun,) and, on either fide of 
him, receffes for the fix great tutelary gods, 
that is, the planets, known by the refpective 
fymbols that adorned their images ; the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Between each of thefe grand receffes, intended 
for the planetary gods, and likewife over thofe 
receffes, were fmaller facella, that is, fhrines, 
or tabernacles, twenty-four in number, in 
which were placed the images of thofe twen- 
ty-four ftars, which the ancients, as we fhall 
fee hereafter in my inveftigation of the Perfian 
triad of Deity and the mediatorial character 
of Mithra, confidered in the capacity of me- 
diators, counfellers, and judges, in all ter- 
reftrial concerns; twelve of which they af- 
figned to the living, and twelve to the dead. 
Such 1s the account of this ftupendous fabric 
as given by the claflics; from which I have 
been led to conclude that it was a folar tems 
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ple, erected when that worfhip was more ge- 
neral in Italy, however afterwards altered, 
adorned, and re-dedicated, by the magnificent 
Agrippa, whof name is fculptured in large 
characters in the front of his own majeftic 
portico. For the fake of thofe of my readers 
who may have lefs eafy aceefs to the engraved 
monuments of antiquity, I have had the fi- 
neft print of it extant copied into this vo- 
Jume, and the firft view of it will, I am con- 
vinced, go far to imprefs upon their minds 
the truth of my obférvations. The whole ex- 
ternal part of the dome of this building was 
covered with plates of gilt brafs, which were 
carried away by the Emperar Cohftantine the 
Third. It was adorned alfo with great beams 
of brafs, which Pope Urban the Bighth had 
taken down and melted, to form the canopy 
of wreathed columns of that metal over the 
high altar in St. Petes's church“and the vaft 
pieces of artillery 1 in the cattle of St. Angelo. 
At prefent it is ufed as a Chriftian church, 
and, as it was confecrated to all ‘the pagan 
gods, fo now it is facred to all the faints in 
the Roman calendar, ‘faints full as‘ numerous 
as thofe gods, and doubtlefs adered with — 
fervour, 

The 
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The infide of that dome, beautifully parti- 
tioned out in quadratures, was overlaid with 
plates of filver fnely wrought, of which it 
has long fince been deprived. by the avarice of 
the fucceflive plunderess of that celeb: ated 
city, once the miftrefs of the world. A gen- 
tleman of great knowledge in antiquities, who 
has lately arrived from examining, on the 
{fpat, this.immenfe ftrugture, acquaints me, 
that, of the fixteen lofty pillars, of which 
originally the.portico confitted, only thirteen 
at prefent remain; that the edifice itfelf, 
which was anciently ajcended by feven fteps 
that ranged quite round the whole pile, is 
now, from, the furface of the ground having 
been elevated, defcended into by twelve fteps ; 
and that, from this particular circumftance, 
as well as from its originally being formed 
without windows, and its receiving light only 
at the opening of the roof, it, at this mo- 
ment, exhibits the exact reprefentation of a 
vaft round cavern, filling the mind of the af- 
tonifhed beholder with mingled impreffions of 
holy awe and gloomy apprehenfion. 

This fpecimen of building, therefore, is 
exactly in the ftyle of the Hyparuron of 
the ancients; and derived its origin from the 
pyrzia, or fire-temples, of Perfia, the dome of 
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which Zoroafter covered over to prevent the 
facred fire from being extinguifhed. Of this 
ornamental improvement,. the ancient Perfian 
pyratheion, engraved in my former volume, 
‘is an inftance directly in point, and I am 
firmly of opinion that the very fame fuperfti- 
tion gave its orbicular form to the buildings 
of thofe nations, which in after ages, either 
by conqueft or commerce, had connections 
with Perfia. Nearly all the Indian temples, 
whether fabricated in the form of acrofs, as 
that of Mathura and Benares, or in any other 
fafhion, except that of the pyramid, have 
high domes in the centre, and, if not exter- 
nally terminating in a dome, the adytum, or 
fanctuary, fails not to have its roof thus 
formed. I do not, however, infift, that the 
Indians took this model from the Perfians, 
fince we have feen, that, in their own moft 
ancient and majeftic cavern- pagoda of Salfette, 
over the ftupendous altar, where-the facred 
fire was for ever cherifhed, twenty-feven fect in 
height and twenty in diameter, there expands 
anoble CONCAVE DOME, of proportionate di- 
menfions ; and it is more than probable, that 
the exploring eye of Zoroafter, in his vifit to 
India, had fearched out and examined this 
wonderful excavation, as well as that of Ele. 
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phanta adjoining. If, however, the Indians, 
whife laws, fanétioned by tremendous threat- 
enings, prohibit, and whofe pride has ever 
difdained, the borrowing from other nations 
their facred rites and civil cuftoms, or 
imitating their prevailmg manners, have 
not condefcended to copy the Perfians, 
there is one mighty nation, whofe auguft 
temples are {pread over half the continent of 
Afia, that undoubtedly has, in the fabrication 
of thofe temples, imitated the Zoroaftrian 
model of building. It muft be evident to the 
Oriental fcholar that I allude to the Arabians, 
who, in the feventh century, under the Ca- 
liph Omar, or rather Valid, his general, 
poured their victorious legions into Perfia; 
and, by the fubjugation and death of Kuosro 
YEZDEGIRD, the laft monarch of the Saffanian 
dynafty,* became fovereigns of that vaft em- 
pire. Even at this day, Sir John Chardin in- 
forms us,- not only the temples, but ‘ the 
private 

* See Al Makin’s Hiftoria Saracenica, p. 22. edit. quarto. 
Lugd. Bat. 1625. The above is the edition of this celebrated 
Arabian hiftorian, publifhed by Erpenius, which will be con- 
ftantly referred to hereafter, and forms one grand fource of the 
future hiftory. The reader will obferve, that Khofro was an 
ancient imperial title, affumed by the Perfian Shahs, refem- 


bling that of Ptolemy in Egypt and Cefar in Rome. The 
‘ true Oriental namg of the great Cyrus of our claflics is Cat 
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private houfes, of Perfia are always vaulted, 
and that, from long ufe, they are unable to 
build them otherwife. There is, he adds, no 
country in the world where they make domes 
‘both fo high and fo ftately. Their fkill m 
erecting them is evident from this circum- 
{tance, that they ufe no {caffolds to make the 
arches and domes of {maller proportion as 
they doin Europe.’* 

On this fubject of the arch and the dome 
immemorially exifting in the architecture of 
India, I muft once more, for a fhort interval, 
direct the eye of the reader to Egypt, for the 
purpofe of noticing a very curious fact. I 
have before obferved, that the fublime concep- 
tions of Deity, entertained by the old Egyp- 
tians, and the fuperftitious belief that, while 
the body could be preferved entire, the foul 
continued hovering arounds its ancient com- 
rade, united to give the ftamp of fuch itupen- 
dous grandeur to the fhrines of Deity, and, to 
their monumental edifices, the air, and almoft 
the means, of eternal durability. Nothing fo 
perifhable as wood or mortar, from all ap- 
pearance, was ever ufed in the con{truction of 
thofe immenfe fabrics. Aftonifhing blocks of 
marble or granite, elevated to the loftieft 

heights 
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heights and at the remoteft diftances from the 
original quarry, compofe the mafly walls and 
cover the ponderous roofs. Where towering 
magnificence and indeftructible folidity were 
the principal aim, the rules of very exact pro- 
portion, thecharms of impreflive elegance, could 
not well be expected ; and perhaps the Egyp- 
tians have been too feverely ftigmatized, by Go- 
guet and others, for not pofleffing excellencies 
of which the national prejudices and their ac- 
cuftomed ftyle of building forbade the full 
difplay. Though this argument may be urged 
as an apology for the defect of fymmetry, too 
vifible in their buildings, yet no arguments 
can explain away the very fingular phenome- 
non, which the writer laft-mentioned has 
pointed out and demonftrated, that a nation, 
perpetually engaged in architectural efforts of 
the moft various and elaborate kinds, fhould 
be totally ignorant of the method of turning 
an arch or forming the majeftic dome. ‘* We 
find not the leaft indication of an arch,” fays 
that writer, ‘* in all the remains of their an- 
cient buildings. We do not even find that 
they knew the art of cutting archwife the 
blocks of ftone which form the heads of their 
doors. They are all uniformly terminated by 
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a lintel abfolutely ftrait and even. It is the 
fame thing with their roofs, which are uni- 
formly flat.”* In proof of his affertion, the 
prefident has engraved, in his learned pro- 
- duction, the fuperb temples of Cnuphis and 
Dendera as well as the various portals and 
columns of Thebes, in which it muft be 
owned that nothing can have a more con- 
temptible appearance than the narrow, con- 
tracted, flat, and low, entrances into build- 
ings at once fo lofty and fuperb. It is very 
remarkable that the fame difgufting fpecies of 
flat roof and portal offends the eye at the pa- 
goda of Elephanta, which circumftance, Iam 
of opinion, muft be admitted as a proof of its 
fuperior antiquity to that of Salfette, which 
internally is arched and has a fine dome; as 
the latter circumftance, I prefume, may of 
the prior proficiency of the Indians in the 
arts of {culpture to the Egyptians, who, we 
have feen, knew not how in thofe ancient pe- 
riods to give to their buildings the graceful 
bend of the arch. 

It was from that ancient nation of fire- 
worlhippers that this hitherto-barbarous race 
of marauders learned to build thofe ftately 

Vor. III. N mofques, 
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mofques, whofe beautiful domes, rifing a- 
mid{t the embowering verdure of lofty palms, 
give to the Afiatic cities fo magnificent an ap- 
pearance. Hence the gilded cupolas that 
glitter at .Conftantinople, the maffy rotundos 
that ornament Dama{cus and Cairo, and that 
noble fepulchral pile of the Mohammedan u- 
furper Shire Shah at Safferam, in Bahar, of 
which the admired pencil of Mr. Hodges, to 
whom Europe is indebted for a profpect of fo 
‘many of the ancient buildings of India, has 
prefented the public with the bold eleva- 
tion. 

The ovat building, which reprefents the 
world in the form of an egg, is of a ftill 
more ancient date, even that of the oldeft 
cavern-worfhip, where the ftupendous exca- 
vation was made to affume that form; and 
two rematkable inftances of that kind of cdi- 
fice ftrike the Oriental eye in the ruins of the 
temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, in the The- 
bais, and in the immenfe, but irregular, ovaL 
of Jaggernaut, in Oriffa. This latter temple 
Mr. Hamilton, in a former page, has defcri- 
bed as exhibiting the appearance of an im- 
menfe butt, fet on one end, and as illumined 
by a hundred lamps, kept continually burn- 
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ing, than which nothing can convey a more 
correct or impreflive idea of a lighted cavern. 
Indeed, I may with propriety remark, that, 
as Jaggernaut fignifies Lord of the creation, it 
was perfectly confonant to Eaftern mytholo- 
gy, that he fhould be worfhipped in a temple, 
by the very form of which the univerfe which 
he created was fo aptly fymbolized. 

To haften towards the conclufion of this 
Difquifition, if we finally turn our eye to the 
fpecies of architecture which we denominate 
Gotuic, whether we confider that more an- 
cient kind of Gothic edifice which was intro- 
duced into Europe after the fubverfion of the 
power of Rome in the fifth century, an ar- 
chitecture diftinguifhed, like that of the 
Egyptians, by maffy though rude magnifi- 
cence, both in the proportions of the build- 
ing itfelf, and in the ftyle of its unweildy co- 
lumns, or whether we advert to that lefs 
cumbrous and more ornamented Gothic ftruc- 
ture, introduced about the tenth century, 
and called AraBesc and SARACENICAL, from 
the general furvey of either, however diffe- 
rent in the minutiz of decoration, there will 
refult very evident proof, that the moft an- 
cient /y/van method of erecting temples was 
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by no means forgotten, but rather that it 
was only more correctly copied. Of the for- 
mer kind few inftances, in this country, now 
remain; of the latter, many very perfect and 
beautiful fpecimens, as Weftminfter-abbey — 
and the cathedrals of Litchfield and Salifbury. 
Upon entering either of thofe vaft edifices, 
and viewing the vifta of columns ranging 
through it, all terminating in regular arches 
above, who is there but muft immediately be 
{truck with their refemblance to a long and 
regular avenue of trees, whole branches, in- 
termixing with each other over head, form a 
lofty embowering arch of natural verdure? 
The Gothic arches indecd are not circular, 
like thofe of the Eaft; for, they univerfally 
terminate in a point, formed by the interfec- 
tion of two fegments of a circle: but, in 
fome ftrictures of Warburton upon this fub- 
ject, the reafon for their adopting that mode 
of finifhing them 1s judicioufly explained ; 
for, after obferving that ‘‘ this northern peo- 
ple, (the direét defcendants of the old Scy- 
thians,) having been accuftomed, during the 
gloom of Paganifm, to worfhip the Deity in 
groves, when their new religion required co- 
vered edifices, they ingenioufly projected to 

make 
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make them refemble groves as nearly as the 
diftance of architecture would permit.,;”— this 
great genius proceeds to obferve, in regard to 
the form of the Gothic arches, ‘* could thofe 
arches be otherwife than pointed, when the 
workmen were to imitate that curve, which 
branches of two oppofite trees make by their 
infertion with one another? Or could theco- 
lumns be otherwife than fplit into diftinét 
fhafts, when they were to reprefent the {tems 
of a clump of trees growing clofe together? 
On the fame principles they formed the 
{fpreading ramification of the ftone-work in 
the windows of the Gothic cathedral, and the 
{tained gtafs in the interftices; the one to rep 
prefent the branches, and the other the leaves, 
of an opening grove, while both together 
concurred to preferve that gloomy light which 
infpires religious reverence and dread.’ *# A- 
mong the other diftinguifhed features in the 
character of Gothic architecture, it falls more 
immediately within my provinee to notice 
once more thofe lofty {pires and pinnacles, 
which, like the minarets of the Turkifh 
mofques, fo univerfally decorate them, and 
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wifich I cannot but confider as relics of the 
ancient predominant folar fuperftition. 

From the preceding ftrictures, it is evident 
how powerful an influence the philofophy 
and phyfical fpeculations of the ancients had — 
upon their modes of conftructing facred 
buildings. This muft be equally apparent to 
the reader into whatever country he darts his 
retrofpective glance; whether he furveys the 
pyramids of Deogur and Tanjore, or the 
more lofty and fpacious ones of Egypt; whe- 
ther he ranges among the dark verandas of 
Elephanta, whofe winding aifles, cluftering 
columns, and fecluded chapels, bring to his 
memory the myfterious rites of initiation, or 
wanders by moon-light through the umbra- 
geous recefles of holy groves, devoted to the 
fame gloomy fuperftition; whether the arched 
vaults of Salfette refound with hymns to Sur- 
ya, or the praifes of Mithra, entering the 
vernal figns, fhake the fplendid Median cavern, 
where his fculptured image flamed aloft, and 
the orbs of heaven revolved in an artificial 
planifphere; whether the ftupendous oval of 
Jaggernaut attract his attention ; the vaft qua- 
drangles of Seringham; the lofty diverging 
crofles of Benares and Mathura; the domes 
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of the Zoroaftrian fire-temples; or, finally, 
the grand Pantheon of Rome, the fabrication 
of aftronomy and mythology combined: on 
every review, and from every region, accumu- 
Jated proofs arife how much more extenfively 
than is generally imagined the defigns of the 
ancients in architecture were affected by their 
{peculations in aftronomy and their wild 
mythological reveries. 


Enp of the DisserTATION on ORIENTAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 
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SECTION IP. 


The Author returns to bis Excurfion up the The- 
bats, and the Examination of its architeGural 
Remains. —The Pyramids of Sacarra, more 
in the Indian Style of Building than thofe of 
Geza.— Ruins ef Medinet-Habu, the ancient 
Memnonium; — of Effnay, the old Latopolts ; 
—of Komombu, the ancient Ombos ; —of Af- 
fouan, the anctent Syene, with its celebrated 
Sfolfiitial Well; — of the Temple of the Serpent 
Cnuphis, or Cneph, at Elepbantina; — and of 
that of Ifs at Phsle; — with aftronomical and 
mythological Objervations upon the ancient myf-; 
tic Rites celebrated in them, anda Comparifon' 
of them with thofe anctently performed in the’ 

facred Caverns of India. 


RE-commence my obfervations on the 
buildings that border on the Nile by la- 
menting that the pyramids of Sacarra were not 
carlier noticed by me. There are three that 
principally 
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principally attract attention, and two of 
them are of a form widely different from 
thofe of Geza. The firft is built in four re- 
gular ftories, growing lefs in proportion as 
they rife higher; and, as the whole is cafed, 
according to Pococke, with hewn ftone,* its 
original covering, and yet is formed with 
fteps for afcending the fammit, the famé ar- 
gument, though that argument is by no 
means proved, will not hold againft its be- 
ing ufed as an obfervatory, as has been ap- 
plied to the greateft pyramid of Geza, viz. 
that it was once.cafed over with a fmooth 
fheet of polifhed marble, which rendered fuch 
afcent to its apex fcarcely poffible. The fe- 
cond, it is very remarkable, is formed precife- 
ly after the fafhion of the ancient Deggur 
pyramid, engraved by Mr. Hodges’s obliging 
permiffion, in this work, of which, the 
reader may obferve, that the body bulges out 
‘towards the centre. The third of thefe pyra- 
mids refembles thofe of Geza, and 1s of a 
magnitude not inferior. The fecond pyramid 
here defcribed Mr. Narden notices as far the 
moft ancient in appearance of any of the great 
pyramids of Egypt, and he declares he fhoujld 

without 
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without hefitation ‘pronounce it to be fo.* 
This is a circumftance highly deferving the 
confideration of both the Egyptian and Indian 
antiquary. A comparifon of the Deogur py- 
" yamid with thofe of Sacarra, engraved in 
Norden’s 61ft plate, (for that in Pococke is 
lefs accurate,) will convince the reader of the 
exact uniformity, above afferted to exift, in 
the ftyle of the architecture of thefe two moft 
ancient nations. 

The moft important ruin in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes is Medinet-Habu, which Po- 
cocke confiders as the remains of the old 
Memnonium; but our Egyptian travellers 
defcribe that temple as only a valt mafs of 
mouldering veftibules, columns, and coloffal 
{tatues, extending over near half a league of 
‘ground, all entirely fubverted, except one 
moft magnificent portal, engraved in Nor- 
den’s ggth plate, which the Arabs have made 
the gate of their city, a portal which indeed 
is truly ftupendous, and demontftrates what 
the ftructure, when complete, muft ancient- 
ly have been. The next majeftic and more 
perfec edifice is the fuperb temple of Eff- 
nay, the old Latopolis, of which the rea- 

der 


* Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol. il. p. 14. 
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der is here prefented with a correct en- 
graving from the laft-mentioned writer; 
and the following account of it is princi- 
pally taken from his own defcription. The | 
temple of Effnay is an oblong fquare, 
and is enclofed on three fides with walls of 
great thicknefs. The front is open, and pre- 
fents to view fix large fluted columns, having 
capitals decorated with palm-leaves. Eigh- 
teen other columns, equally large and beauti- 
ful, ranging in regular order behind thofe in 
front, fupport a roof compofed of immenfe 
flabs of fculptured marble. A channelled 
border runs all round the top of the edifiee ; 
the whole ftructure is in the highelt {tate of 
prefervation, and is covered, both on the in- 
fide and outfide, with innumerable hiecrogly- 
phics that feem to be of the moft ancient 
kind. M. Savary, in 1779, vifited this au- 
guft temple, and found it full of the accu- 
mulated dung and filth of the cattle which 
the Arabs fodder in it; for, thofe barbarians, 
he adds, do not blufh to make cow-ftalls of 

the fineft monuments of ancient Egypt.¥ 
On the fame plate I have caufed to be en- 
graved the ruins of Komomazu, the ancient 
OmBgos, 

* Letters on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 67. 
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Omszos. Half buried behind a mountain of 
fand on one hand, fays Mr. Norden, and ob- 
{cured by many miferable cottages on the 
other ; yet all this does not prevent the curious 
traveller from being able to contemplate with 
wonder and delight thefe beautiful ruins. 
The building refts upon twenty-three co- 
lumns, well wrought and adorned with hi- 
eroglyphics. The ftones that ferve to cover 
the top are of a prodigious fize ; and we clearly 
preceive, that the architrave, which at prefent 
is {fplit in two, anciently confifted of a fingle 
ftone. The columns have more than twenty- 
four feet in circumference, and are greater 
than thofe of Medinet Habu.* It is to be 
lamented, he adds, that this edifice cannot 
fubfift long, fince two fides of it alone are 
difcernible, and that barely; the upper part 
is covered with earth; and the columns, as 
well as the building, are three parts under- 
ground.— Dr Pococke, on this ruin, ob- 
ferves, that the capitals of the columns are in 
the beft Egyptian tafte, adorned with leaves ; 
and there feemed to him to have been ancient- 
ly .before the temple fuch a grand gate as that 
before defcribed at Thebes, of which he is of 

opinion 

* Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol. ti. p. 95. 
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opimion the detatched building on the South. 
Weft (likewife engraved on the plate here pre- 
fented to the reader) formed a part. 

After all that has been obferved, relative to 
the high proficiency in aftronomy of the E- 
gyptians and other Oriental nations, it would 
be exceedingly improper to pafs by Svzne, 
the prefent Affouan, fituated, fays Pococke, 
exactly under the tropic of Cancer; and the 
celebrated soLSTITIAL WELL of its ancient 
obfervatory, the ruins of which are defcribed, 
and a plan of them given, in that writer.* 
The obfervatory is an ancient edifice with a- 
pertures at the top, to let in the folar light, 
and windows fronting the Eaft. The well 
beneath, for aftronomical obfervations, Strabo 
informs us, was funk to mark precifely the 
period of the fummer folftice, on that day, 
when the ftile of the fun-dial, at noon, cafts 
no fhadow; on that day, when the beam of 
the vertical fun, darting directly to the bottom 
of the well, the entire image of its orb was 
reflected from the illumined furface of the 


tran{parent water.+ 
~ We 


* See Pococke’s Egypt, vol.i. p. 117, and plate 48. 
+ Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 817. 
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We now approach the famous cataracts of 
the Nile, and, confequently, the end of our 
{peculative excurfion upon this mighty river. 
The temples of Elephantina and of Philaé a- 
" Jone remain to be noticed ; and objects, the pro- 
per inveftigation of which would require a vo- 
lume, muft be difcuffed ina few pages. — Ele- 
phantina is an ifland of no great extent, fitu- 
ated near the Weftern fhore of the Nile: it is 
celebrated in claffical hiftory for the venerated 
fhrine of the ferpent Cnuphis, or Cneph, which 
it contained ; and, for its Nilometer, a vaft ftone 
tube, by which the degrees of the increafe 
of the waters of the Nile were meafured, ‘and 
thence proclaimed throughout Egypt. The 
temple of Cnuphis is a moft fuperb but ruined 
edifice, the top of which, according to Nor- 
den, as well as one of its fides, 1s now cover- 
ed with drifted earth and fand. A vatt wall 
feems formerly to have fecluded from human 
view a temple devoted to the profoundeft my{f- 
teries of the ancient religion of Egypt; for, 
Pococke defcribes that wall as built at a very 
{mall diftance from the body of the temple, 
and thus conftructed, he remarks, (a remark 
frequently occurring in the courfe of his work 
in confequence of his having obferved fimilar 

gloomy 
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gloomy .partitions and winding avenues ad- 
joining to or furrounding almoft all the tem- 
ples of Egypt,) ‘‘ to carry on fome arts to de- 
ceive the people.”* Undoubtedly rites fimilar 
to thofe before defcribed to have been celebra- 
ted in the gloomy aifles and ranging receffes of 
the facred Indian caverns, and, in fucceeding 
ages, at Eleufis, were there performed; the 
rites of initiation, the myfteries of ferpent- 
worfhip, the emblem of regeneration and of 
eternity. And here we cannot refrain from 
again remarking how extenfively that expref- 
five fymbol was adopted over all the ancient 
world. It for ever occurs, in a thoufand 
modifications of its finuous body on nearly 
all the ftatues of thofe caverns, and 1s a fa- 
vourite emblem in all the religious feftivals of 
India. In the awful and tremendous rites of 
Mithra, which will hereafter be at large un- 
folded in the chapter of Hindoo penances and 
purifications, a ferpent was thrown into the 
bofom of the candidate, in token of his ha- 
ving caft off the veftments of earthly impuri- 
ty, in the fame manner as that reptile annu- 
ally changes its fkin and renews its vigour. 
The Pheenicians adorned the lofty temples of 

Tyre 


* Pococke, vol. i. p. 118. 
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Tyre with this emblem, -which'was there feen 
fufpended on high, and encircling in its genial 
folds the mundane egg, or fynibol of the u- 
niverfe. The-.great Chinefe dragon, diftinct 
* with yellow {cales, is the fame identical mun- 
dane ferpent. The Egyptians, we fee, exalt- 
ed the ferpent to the rank of Deity itfelf. 
The Northern aftronomers of Afia fixed the 
vaft form of the Lucidus Anguis on the {phere 
of the heavens ; and the Indo-Scythian Druids, 
their defcendants, ftamped it on the terref- 
trial {phere, by portraying its waving folds on 
twenty-four acres of the wide champaign of 
Abury. What is not the leaft remarkable cir- 
cumftance, in regard to this wonderful ani- 
mal, is, that it makes a conf{picuous figure a-. 
mong the few fymbolical references allowed of 
in the nobler fyftem of our own theology ; 
for, the ferpent is at once the emblem of the 
malignant deftroyer and the beneficent HEALER 
of the human race. 

The ferpent Cneph, the more immediate ob- 
je& of our prefent difquifition, was, in fact, 
the AGATHODAIMON of the Egyptians; the 
word fignifies wincep. The true Oriental 
primitive Bifhop Cumberland has enabled me 
to give in another part of thefe volumes; and 

Vor. III. O thence 
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thence a wonderful and decided proof will a- 
rife, not only of my aflertion in a former 
page,* that the Cneph of Egypt and the Na- 
rayen of India, both deferibed, in their reé- 
{pective mythologic fyftems, as blue atherial 
beings with wings, hovering over primordial 
waters, are the fame; but by it the FINAL, THE 
GRAND, ORjECT (not perhaps vifible to every 
reader) of this Difquifition will be demonttra- 
ted, viz. the evident relation which they both 
bear to the true theology, and to that purer, 
that eternal, Spirit, which, at the begin- 
ning of time, floated upon the Chaos and 
made it prolific. Thofe who choofe to cavil, 
and call thefe lucubrations defultory and tend- 
ing to no ufeful purpofe, becaufe they may not 
comprehend the {cope of my argument and 
the extenfive plan formed in my own mind for 
the unravelling of certain grand and ftupen- 
dous truths, darkened by Afiatic mythology, 
and dormant amidft the rubbith of pagan hif- 
tory, may perhaps finally be convinced of the 
injuftice of (ufpicions {fo rafhly formed and 
cenfures fo inconfiderately beftowed. - 

The 


* See vol.ii. p. 364, and the fubfequent pages, ia which 
that parallel between Cneph and Narayen firft takes place, which 
i$ here cont.nued, and will be conciuded hereafter. 
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The term Cneph, according to a different 
writer,* means the greate# geod, which is 
the true character of the Agathodaimon, the 
good fpirit by which the world is cherifhed 
’ and invigorated. They made the ferpent his 
fymbol ; and, in time, adored the fymbol in- 
ftead of the object fymbolized. The temple 
of Cneph therefore, the fupreme {pirit, be- 
came in time the temple of the ferpent Cnu- 
phis, a word which appears to be only a cor- 
ruption of the former; or, if the reader fhould 
reject that idea, he may find its origin in the 
Arabic word Canupha, which Golius inter- 
, prets covered, protected, whence our Englifh 
word canopy. This muft fuffice for the pre- 
fent, in relation to that Cneph, concerning 
whom fo much hereafter will occur. Eufe- 
bius, however, acquaints us, that at Elephan- 
tina they adored another deity in the figure of 
a man, in a fitting pofture, painted blue, ha- 
ving the head of a ram, with the horns of a 
goat encircling a difk. The deity thus de- 
fertbed is plainly of aftronomical origin, de- 
noting the power of the fun in Aries. It is 
however exceedingly remarkable that Pococke 
actually found, and on his 48th plate has en- 
O 2 graved, 


° a in Panth. Agypt, tom. i. in voce Cneph. 
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graved, an antique coloffal ftatue of a man, 
fitting in the very front of this temple, with 
his arms folded before him, and bearing in 
each hand a very fingular kind of dtuus, or 
crofier. The head of this figure, like its body, 
is human : its high cap reprefents acone, the 
ancient emblem of the fun; and formerly, 
perhaps, the ftatue might have been painted 
blue, and decorated with emblems fimilar to 
thofe defcribed by Eufebius.* 

The myfterious gloom, apparent about this 
temple, led Norden to think it fepulchral, 
and hence he miftakes a large fquare table, 
** quite plain and without any infcription, 
ftanding 1n the centre,” which was doubtlefs 
the altar on which the dejty adored, or his 
ftatue, ftood, for a tomb-ftone that covered 
fome urn or mummy depofited below.- A 
cloifter, he informs us, runs all round the 
infide of the building, and it is fupported 
through its whole length by columns. It 1s 
entered through two grand gates, the one to the 
South, the other to the North; another proof 
of uniformity in the ideas of thofe who formed 
the ancient caverns, to which Porphyry, cited 

before, 


* See Eufebii Prep. Evang. p. 116. 
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before, alludes, and thofe who built the Egyp- 
tian temples. He adds, that the. walls ‘are co- 
vered with hieroglyphics of the moft ancient 
kind, are: bedawbed with dirt, and blackened 
with the {moke of fires, which the thépherds 
have kindled there. As it cannot, however, 
be fuppofed, that, immediately under the tro- 
pic of Cancer, many fires were ever neceffa- 
ry to warm the fhivering fhepherd, it is moré 
reafonable to conclude, that thofe walls were 
blackened with the fmoke of former facrifices 
and the incenfe that was kept continually burn- 
ing. It is probable, that this temple had o- 
ther magnificent colonnades and portals, and 
that we fee but its majeftic fragments; for, 
Pococke defcribes, about the middle of the 
ifland, the remains of a ftately gate of red 
granite, finely adorned with hieroglyphics, 
which he fuppofes to have been one of the 

grand entrances of the ferpent’s temple.* 
Wearrive, at length, at El Heiff; the ancient 
Phile, the boundary of our voyagg,;, and the 
very name offers no inconfiderable' matter of 
reflection. From its- ancient appellation, its 
modern Arabic name,-in fact, does not vary : 
except in the mode of writing it; for, El 
O 3 Heiff, 


* Pococke, vol.i. p.118. 
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Heiff, réad in the European manner, a3 the 
latter Greeks read, from left to right, will 
turn out to be no other than Phile. I fay 
the Jatter Greeks, becaufe the more ancient 
method of writing, even in Greece, was not 
always from left to right; fince there are ma- 
ny ancient Greek coins and monuments, 
which evince, that, like the Arabians them. 
felves, they at firft followed the ftyle of wri- 
ting in ufe among the Egyptians and Pheeni- 
cians, from whom, by means of Cadmus, 
they obtained them. Afterwards, indeed, 
they adopted that curious method of writing 
alternately from the right hand to the left, 
and from the left to right, called Becrpopydoy, 
or after the manner in which furrows are 
ploughed by oxen; of which method alfo 
there are monumental infcriptions yet remain- 
ing.# An ancient writer afferts, that from 
this way of writing the Latin word verfus 
was derived; verfus vulgo vocati, quia fic 
fcribebant antiqui, ficut aratur terra, quos ct 
hodie ruftici verfus vocant.}- It is not im- 
— however, that haa mode of writing 
might 
* Confult the Sigszan and other infcriptions in Mr. Chithull’s 

Antiquitates Afiatice, p. 126. 

+ Ifidor. Orig. lib. yi. cap. 14. 
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might be-derived frost the Aropheand-anrifropbe 
of the aricient pets, -when-they: fang the praifes 
ef. Apollo, whofe prieits were :accuftomed to 
dance round his altars, fir from the right 
" hand,tand then -back again from’ the left, in 
Whitation of his own fuppofed motion in the 
heavens. We have fn this.inftance freth evi-~ 
dence -how much; in. all :faered, concerns, 
their conduct was influenced: by. chi aftrono- 
wiical Apecul ations... 

Phile isia ftnali land, Gcaccely boil a league 
in circumference, immediately bordering on 
Ethiopia and the cataracts. Is is reprefented 
4s exceedingly high Jand, rugged and broken, 
but abounding ‘ with fuperb antiquities,”* Ite 
whole rocky coaft x cut out in the form of a 
wall, lofty aad of vaft thicknefs, with what 
appeared to.,our travellers to be baftions and 
fortifications, . It enclofed we moft facréd, as 
the Egyptians thought, of alt depofits, the 
relics of Ofiris, and the whole, ifland was ef 
teemed to .be coniecrated ground. In the 
Thebaid, there could not be a more folemn 
oath taken than that by the remaurs af Ofiris, 
mibumed in the hallowed ifland of Phile.t 

(tM ee © 4 The 
“ Norden, vol. i. pints. + Pococke, vol. 4. p. 129. 
¢ Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 19. 
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The :.érayellers, \: {9 af fon., cated; ‘above,: de-, 
fosibe the ruins of what. they, denomiaate, 
two, temples; but as, according to.,Pocgcke, 
the ifland itfelf does not. exceed a quarter. of, 
a mile in dength,! or half a:quarter of ;a mile * 
in breadths;, we... may reafonably. couclude: 
that the two .ftructures defcribed are.-only 
the more. prominent fections of one vaft edt: 
fice, of which, the {maller portions and: the 
connecting lines are loft amidft the inroads 
of -oblivious: time: and the rubbifh accuniu- 
lated by the fubverfion of fuch mighty ruins. 
The principal ¢htrance into this temple was 
on the North fide, and it was under a grand 
pyramidal gate, with a-lofty obelifk of red 
granite on each. fide within; the fymbols.of 
Ofiris, whofe relics were preferved there. 
This noble: gate,. and all' ‘the’ walls of . the 
temple, are richly covered with;hieroglyphice 
in the beft ftyle, among which 4s-more parti- 
cularly and. frequently difcernible the figure 
of the facred awk, another: fymbol of the 
beneficent Ofiris; and the- occafion. of its 
being fo will prefently: be.explained, as well 
as the. mythologic hiftory,) toiwhich. nearly 
all the facred animals and plants of Egypt, 
engraved or painted in their temples, have 

reference, 
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reference. . On the plates of! Nosden,!: beyond: 
the grand entrance, may be diftinctly. traced 
interior courts, and long colonnades:of ‘pil. 
lars, beautifully wrought, with varied ‘capi- 
’ tals, of which {pecimens. are exhibited: .in a 
feparate engraving; -'eapitals, which, though 
fabricated long before the Grecian orders were 
invented, this author 4flerts, and the defigns 
demonftrate, in contradiction .to all that has 
been. advanced concerning the total want of 
tafte and genius in the Egyptian architecture, 

“© to be'of the utmoft delicacy.” * 
Throughout the whole: of this famous 
ifland, where anciently the folemn and myfte- 
rious rites of Ifis were celebrated with fuch 
diftinguifhed pomp and fplendor, there ap- 
peared to' Mr. Norden to rufi fubterraneous 
paffagee; : He attempted to defcend fevéral of 
the fteps ‘that led down into them, but was 
prevented, by the filthlaad rubbith with which 
they were filled, from penetrating to any depth. 
It was probably in thofe gloomy avenues, fo 
fimilar to the cavern-excavations of’ India, 
that the grand and myftic arcana of this god- 
defs were unfolded to the adoring afpirant ; 
while the folemn hymns of initiation refound- 
7 ed 


@ See Norden, vol. ii. p. 127, and Pococke, vol.i. p. 121. 
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ed through the long extent of thofe ftony 
recefies.' It was there that fuperftition at 
midnight waved high her flaming torch be- 
fore the image of IHfis,. borne in proceflion; 
and there that her chofen priefts, in haly ec- ° 

ftafy, chanted their fweeteft fymphonies. 
This defcription of the proudeft temple, 
and this allufion to the fecret rites of _Ifis, 
will naturally induce the reader to turn his 
eye to the page of Apuleius, who was initia- 
ted into them, and whofe relation will ferve as 
introductory to that ample inquiry.into the 
phyfical theology and animal worthip of E- 
gypt, with which it is my intention to con- 
clude this chapter. The whole inftitution, 
though not without a deep moral and thevlo- 
gical meaning, “independent of the phyfical 
allegory, bore immediate allufion to the pro- 
greflive {tages of agriculture, and the paflage 
of the Sun, or Ofiris, from one tropic to the 
other. The fecret procefs by which prolific 
nature, or Ifis, matures theembryo feed, com- 
mitted to its bofom, was in thofe rites myfte- 
rioufly, but expreflively, fymbolized by grains 
of wheat or barley, depofited in covered baf- 
kets and confecrated vafes, borne about by the 
priefts, into which no curious eye was per- 
mitted 
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mitted to penetrate. The departure of the 
fun -for the cold Northern figns was announ- 
ced by bitter watlings and lamentations of the 
prieft, who bemoaned Ofiris as ‘if ‘deceafed, 
and Ifis, for a time deferted by her lord. 
Darknefs, therefore, the deep incumbent dark«~ 
nefs that wraps the wintry horizon, (for it 
was at the wWINTER-SoLsTIcE that thefe cele- 
brations were invariably performed,) was 
made to involve the fubterraneous vault, and 
the {tings of famine goaded the afpirant, faint~ 
ing with the long abfttnence, enjoined previ- 
oufly to initiation. During all this melancholy 
procefs, according to Plutarch, a gilded Apis, 
or faered buil, the fymbol of Ofiris, was exe 
pofed to the view of the people, covered with 
black lawn, in token of the’ imagined deceafe 
of the god of Egypt.* All of a fudden the 
furrounding darknefs was diffipated by the 
glare of torches, borne aloft by priefts, who 
were arrayed in white linen veftments, which 
reached down to their feet, and who preceded 
the difconfolate Ifis, anxioufly exploring her 
loft hufband. Other priefts, arrayed in fimi- 
lar ftoles of virgin white, followed after. The 
firft prieft carried a lamp, burning with un- 

cOmmMOR 
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sammon fplendour,. and fixed in a boat of 
gald; the emblem of Ofiris failing round the 
world in the facred fcyphus. The fecond 
prieft bore two golden altars, flaming to his 
honour and that of his queen. The third 
prieft in one hand carried a palm-dranch, cu- 
rioufly wrought in foliated gold; in the other, 
the magic wand, or caduceus, of Hermes, 
The fourth prieft carried a {mall palm-éree, 
the branch matured to its perfect growth. 
This plant, budding every month, I have be- 
fore obferved, was an emblem of the moon; 
the branch, I conceive, fymbolized that orb 
in its increafe; the tree, the full-orbed moon. 
The fame prieft carried alfo a golden vafe in 
the form of a pap, which contained, fays 
Apuleius, the facred milk, the milk, I ap- 
prehend, of the Dea Multimamma, the many- 
breafted mother, by which univerfal nature 1s 
nourifhed. The fifth prieft carried the golden 
yan, the myftica vannus Iacchi, by which the — 
ripened corn was to be winnowed. And the 
fixth and laft prieft carried the facred ampbhora, 
or vafe with two handles, whence copious li- 
bations of generous wine, the gift of Offiris 
and Ifis, or, in other words, of Bacchus and 
Ceres, were poured out in honour of the ce- 

leftial 
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leftial donors.* This folemn feftival contt- 
nued during four complete days, by which 
were fhadowed out the four wintry months, 
when Ofris was imagined to be found, and his 
" fuppofed return to the Southern figns, by 
which Ifis, or nature, was rejoiced and ve- 
getation invigorated, was hailed with burfts 
of joy and fongs of triumph. The procef- 
fion now emerged, like the rifing beam of | 
Ofiris, from the darknefs of the nether he- 
mifphere, and the gloomy damps of fubterra- 
neous caverns were exchanged for the vivifying 
warmth of a vernal fun. All ranks and ages 
mingled in the feftive dance ; garlands of frefh 
flowers decorated every head, and mirth fate on 
every brow. Rich unguents and coftly per- 
fumes were difperfed in’ profufion around. 
Some waked the melodious pipe; others 
played on the golden and filver filtra; while 
others again, in tranfport, fmote the Thebaic 
harp of wondrous ftructure and of magic po- 
tency. 
It is the opinion of M. Niebuhr, inferted 
in his chapter upon the ELePpHANTA cavern, 
that 


* Apulei Metamorph. vol ii. lib. ii. p. 262. Edit Bipont. 


+ See engravings of two Thebaic harps in the firft volume of 
Mr. Brace’s Travels. 
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that a fall examination of the antiquity of ca- 
verns, their form and decorations, would not 
only throw’ great light upon the ancient hit 
tory of India &lf, -but upon the hiftory and 
theologic rites of other Afiatic nations of the 
ancients. An attention to their afttonomical 
fpeculations can alone unfold to us the feeret 
meaning of their rites and worfhip. With 
this key I have endeavoured, not wholly, I 
traft, unfuccefsfully, to unlock the porfals 
of the fan¢tuaries in which their theological 
and philofophical myfteries were anciently 
celebrated in caverns and cavern-temples, and 
poffibly I may have contributed fomewhat to- 
wards removing the veil of ob{curity, in which 
the hiftory, the rites, and defign, of the an- 
cient fuperftitions have been fo long involved. 
That certain myfterious rites were there cele- 
brated has been proved, as far as analogy, in 
theological fentiments, and fimilarity, in the 
fabrication of the Indian caverns and cavern- 
temples, with thofe in the mountains of Per- 
fia and Upper Egypt, could tend to eftablith 
the proof. For, to what purpofe was there 
the double entrance into them, by NorTHERN 
AND SOUTHERN GATES, according to the Ho- 
meric defcription of the Cave of the Nymphs, | 

inferted 
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inferted in a former volume, af which, the 
North entrance was that through which the 
foul, in its journey of the Metempfychofis, 
paffed to the lower {pheres, while that to the 
* South was facred to celeftials alone; and, 
finally, for what purpofe were intended the 
winding avenues, the high altars, the tanks 
for ablution, and the gloomy interior recefles, 
but for the regular performance of fimilar 
ceremonies, and the arduods exercife of kin- 
dred virtues? 


SEC- 
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SECTION F. 


The Whole of this Section #s devoted to the more 
perticuler Canfideration of that ancient Species 
of phyfcal Superfition prattifed in the Temples 
of Egypt above-deferihed 5 and, in the Cour fe of 
st, the celebrated Treatife-of Plutared concern- 
ing Is and Oftris ts examined and explained, 
— Nearly all the bieroglphic Animals and 
Plants honoured with Veneration in Egypt 
bavye Reference to the aftrenomical Speculations 
of the Priefs of that Country ; or are iluffrative 
of the various Phenomena cf Nature. —— Ofiris, 
why reprefented of a black Colour, and fitting 
on the Lotos.— Why, among Animals, the 
Cat, the Dog, the Lion, the Sphynx, the Seae 
rahaeus, the Ibis, the Icbneumon, and Craco- 
dile, confidered as facred.—- Why, among 
Plants, the Nymphaea, the Onion, end o- 

’ thers, regarded in the fame Light. = The Ar- 
guments of the whole Inquiry fummed up, and 
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farther Proof adduced from the Refult of the 
clofe Affinity of the ancient Religion and Cuf- 
toms of Egypt and India. 


AD the extenfive hiftory, to which 
thefe Differtations are only introduétory, 
allowed me fufficient leifure, I had formed the 
dcfign of comparing throughout the famous 
treatife of Plutarch, on the fuperftitious wor- 
{hip anciently paid to Ofiris and Ifis, with the 
accounts of the Indian mythology and the 
theologic rites, detailed to us in the page of M. 
Sonnerat and our more accurate countryman 
Mr. Wilkins. That treatife contains a vatt, 
but confufed, mafs of matter relative to the 
ancient theology of the Oriental world; on 
the whole highly inftractive, but ill arranged 
and digcfted; and, as is fufficiently evident, 
{carcely underftood by the author himéelf. 
The whole treatife 1s probably a mythological 
hiftory of the earlieft fovereigns and heroes 
of Egypt, under the fabulous characters of 
Ofitis, Ifis, Orus, and Typhon, reprefented 
by fymbols emblematical of their refpective 
powers, and the good or evil qualities poflefled 
by them. Indeed Plutarch confirms this fup- 
pofition, 
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pofition, by expreffly afferting, that the in- 
tention of the inftitution of the Egyptian 
rites and myfteries was, ‘** to preferve the 
memory of fome valuable piece of hiftory, 
or to reprefent to us fome of the grand phe- 
nomena of nature.”* 

The precife period when the Egyptians 
began firft to darken the page of genuine hif- 
tory, by blending with it the fables of mytho- 
logy, was probably that moment of national 
infatuation when they began to deify deceafed 
mortals; when they began to worfhip the 
hoft of heaven, and regard with veneration 
the elements of nature; for, in fact, their 
deities almoft entirely confifted of canonized 
heroes, planets, ftars, and elements, fym- 
bolically fculptured in their temples. At 
whatever period, however, the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics were firft invented, their original 
meaning was fcarcely known, even to the 
priefts themfelves, at the era of the invafion 
of Cambyfes: and, at the time when the 
Macedonian invader erected Alexandria, pro- 
bably out of the ruins of Memphis, the 
knowledge of them was wholly obliterated 
from their minds. The reader, who may 

P 2 not 


* Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, p.20, edit. Squire. 
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not hdve petufed Kircher and other antiqua- 
ries on the fubject, will be able to form fome 
idea of their general defignation and intention 
from the following account, given by Plu-« 
tarch, coricerning thofe on the portal of the 
temple of Minerva, at Sais. The firft, in or- 
der, of the hieroglyphics engraven on that 
portal was AN INFANT; next to him was 
fculptured AN OLD MAN; next followed a 
HAWK; then A FisH; and, laftly, a sEa- 
Horse. The meaning of this hieroglyphic 
inftription he afferts, probably on the exprefs 
authority of the priefts of that temple, was 
as follows: ** Oh! you, who are coming into 
the world, and you, who are going out of it, 
know that the Deity abhors immodefty.” And 
he thus explains the fymibols that defignated the 
precept: by the infant were fignified thofe who 
are comming into life, or the young; by the old 
man, thofe who are going out of it, or the 
aged ; the hawk was their moft common fym- 
bot of Ofiris, or God; the fifh was an ani- 
mal which the Egyptians held in abhorrence, 
beeaufe it had relation to that fea, the cruel 
Typhon, which {wallowed up their beloved 
Nile, for which reafon alfo they thought 
every aflociation with pilots induced pollu- 

tion ; 
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tion; while by the fea-horfe was typified 
impudence, that creature being affirmed, by 
naturalifts, firft to flay his fire, and after- 
wards to violate his dam. Confonant to this 
mode of fymbolizing ran the whole ftream 
of the Egyptian theology ; and, in exact unifon 
with jt, the ‘univerfal tenor of Plutarch’s 
philofophical effay accords, Every thing is in- 
volved in the veil of allegory and phyfics. Thus 
Ofiris, being the firft great and good principle, 
and water, according to the doctrine both of 
Hermes and the Grecian Thales, the frit 
principle of things, is reprefented of a black 
colour; becaufe water is d/ack, and givesa 
black tint to every thing with which it is 
mingled. Again, water, or the principle of 
abundant mouifture in human bodies, caufes 
generation, and therefore, in another re{pect, 
is a proper fymbol of Oliris, the fource of 
nutrition and fecundity. For inftance, ob- 
ferves Plutarch, in young and vigorous pers 
fons, in whom moifture preponderates, the 
hair is black and bufhy, while in wrinkled 
age, where moifture is deficient, the hair is 
thin and grey. Hence the Mnevis, or facred 
ox of Heliopolis, the fymbol of Ofiris, was 
_dblack; while the land of Egypt itfelf derived 
the name of CHEMIA (a term explained in the 

aes preceding 
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preceding chapter) from the blacknefs of its 
fat and humid foil. On this account, Ofiris 
is fometimes delineated on coins and f{culp- 
tures fitting on the leaf of the lotos, an 
aquatic plant; and, at other times, failing 
with Ifis in a boat round that world which 
fubfifts and is holden together by the perva- 
ding power of humidity. 

In various preceding paflages we have feen 
how remarkably, in many points, the charac- 
ters of Ofiris and Seeva agree; and, if the 
characters of the Egyptian and Indian deities 
thus coincide, no lefs do many of the peculiar 
rites with which they were honoured. 

Many of the circumftances more immedi- 
ately parallel have been already noticed, and 
many additional will be pointed out here- 
after. It may, with truth, be remarked, in 
regard to the mythology of thefe refpective 
nations, that the general principles upon 
which it is founded are nearly the fame; 
although the object, by which their concep- 
-tions are fymbolized, occafionally vary. To 
prefent the reader with a remarkable inftance 
of this in the cafe of Ifis, in her lunar 
character, and Chandra, or the lunar orb, 
perfonified by the Hindoos. I have already 
obferved, that, in Egypt, the fymbol of the 
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moon was a caT; whereas the fymbol of that 
fatellite, in India, is a RABBIT. One reafon, 
affigned by Plutarch for the former fymbol, 
was the contraction and dilatation of the pu- 
pil of the eye of the former animal, which, 
he afferts, grows larger at the full of the 
moon, but decreafes with her waning orb. 
There are, however, other reafons equally 
probable, and not lefs curious, mentioned 
by that author and in the fame page, for 
the adoption of the comparifon, which are 
the activity and vigilance of that animal 
during the feafon of the night, the variegated 
colours which its {potted {kin difclofes to the 
view, and its remarkable FecunDITY. Thefe 
latter peculiarities are equally exemplified in 
the RABBIT of the Indian CHANDRA, and 
fhew a remarkable conformity of idea. 

Nearly all the animals and plants of Egypt 
were made ufe of in iluftration of their ever- 
varying and complicated mythology. While 
fome were honoured as the reprefentatives of 
benevolent, others were dreaded and abhorred 
as the fymbols of malignant, deities. By 
thefe deities were principally meant the orbs 
of heaven; and, by the benevolence and 
malignity alluded to, were intended the be- 
nign or noxious influences which they fhed, _ 

P 4 The 
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The poo was at once an emblem of vipi- 
lance and fidelity, and a fymbol of Sreivs, 
the dog-ftar, that celeftial sanxer, whofe he. 
liacal rifing, we have feen, announced the 
tommencement of the new year; and, for 
my own part, I am inclined to think that the 
bull, equally facred to Ofiris and Seeva, was, 
after all, principally fymbolical of the Burt 
oF ‘rue zoptac, or fol in tauro. 

‘When thé period of the inundation ap- 
proached, the figure of Anubis, with a abg’s 
bead placed ‘on its fhoulders, was exalted on 
high, as a fignal for the retreat of the natives 
to their artificial terraces, elevated beyond the 
utmoft height of the rifing waters. This 
Anubis was the Mercury of the Egyptians, 
as is evident from the caduceus which he 
bears in his hand on moft Egyptian fcuiptures ; 
hence he was often called “Eouyebsc, in other 
words, Mercury Anubis. ‘Plutarch, when 
explaining upon aftronomical principles the 
mythology of Egypt, tells us, that, by Anubis, 
the Egyptians meant the HoRIZONTAL CiRCLE, 
that feparates the invifible part of the world, 
which they called NepTuys, from the vifible, 
to which they gave the name of Isrts. If the 
reader fhould be inclined to credit this affer- 


tien of Plutarch, and, carrying on the aftro- 
nomical 
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nomical allufion, fhould be anxious to know. 
the real meaning of the caduceus, which he 
conftantly bears, it falls to my province to 
unfold the real fignification of that miftaken 
fymbol, as it will hereafter largely to defcant 
on the true hiftory of this famous mythologie 
character, who I have obferved is the god 
Bhood, of whom we read in the Indian hif- 
tory. The reader, who will take the trouble 
to turn to page 196 of the preceding volume 
of this work, will find all the myftery laid 
open in the figure of the celeftial ferpents, 
a fymbol by which, it is there obferved, the an- 
cients hieroglyphically defignated the fun’s 
path through the zodiac; and the circular 
curve defcribed by the moon’s orbit, to which 
the Oriental aftronomers anciently gave the 
name of the dragon’s head, belly, and 
tail. : | 





Let 
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Let him now take a pencil and draw the 
{trait line of the equator through the centre 
of that circular figure, fo as that one part 
fhall pafs through the opening, called the 
moon’s a/cending node, and the oppofite one, 
called her defcending node. He has only to 
fuppofe the bodies of thofe, or fimilar fer- 
pentine figures, lengthened and twifted round 
the line thus drawn, and he will have the 
true caduceus of Hermes ; of that god, who, 
being nothing elfe, in reality, but the dorizon- 
tal circle perfonified, equally touches upon the 
confines of light and darknefs, and is, there- 
fore, like the faithful dog, his fymbol on 
earth, equally vigilant by day and by night; 
of that god, who is the patron of thieves, 
whofe depredations are made by night; of 
that god, who is the conductor of departed 
{pirits to the region of Tartarus; that is, in 
fpite of all the reveries of Gentile fuperftition, 
the inferior hemifphere, which is the only HELL 
of the Afiatic theologians.* 

It 


* For many ufeful hints on the aftronomical mythology of the 
Hindoos I am proud to acknowledge my lafting obligations to 
NaTsAntsy Brassey Hatuep, Esq. who has deeply in- 
veftigated that curious fubject, and who, I hope, will be incited 
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It is owing to this afpect of Hermes towards 
the two hemifpheres, that, according to my- 
thologifts, one half of his face was painted 
bright, the other black and clouded; fince 
he was fometimes in heaven and fometimes in 
Pluto’s realm. He is, therefore, drawn with 
the ferpent-woven caduceus in his hand, 
alluding at once to North and South la- 
titude; for, with that caduceus he alter- 
nately conduéted fouls to hell, or brought 
them up from thence, as he is defcribed by 
Virgil: 

———w ——- Hoc animas ille evocat orco 


Pallentes, alias {ub triftia TARTARA mittit. 
_£En. lib. 4. 


As an additional evidence, if any need be 
adduced, how intimate a connection formerly 
fubfifted between the Egyptians and Indians, 
may be advanced the circumftance of the tion, 
fo much abounding in the hieroglyphics of 
the latter, and conferring the illuftrious title 
of sinc on the families of her nobleft rajahs. 
The lion is rather a native of Africa than the 

Indian 


by the fame ardent love of fcience which has induced him to be- 
come the decided and liberal patron of this undertaking, at fome 
fature period, to prefent the public with the refult of his profound 
and elaborat: refearche;. 
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Indian continent; and was, in a particular 
manner, the object of Egyptian regard, becaufe 
the Delta was inundated when the sum entered 
Leo. It is on that account Plutarch remarks 
in thistreatife, that the doors of the Egyptian 
temples were ornamented with the expanded 
jaws of tions. In this inftance, likewife, there 
is not only reference to that noble animal who 
ranges the terreftrial globe, the moft expref- 
five fymbol of dauntlefs fortitude; but direct 
and unequivocal allufion to the Lion oF THE 
ZODIAC. 

The spuHywx, an imaginary animal, com- 
pounded of the head and breaf{ts of a virgin 
and the body of a lion, was holden through- 
out Egypt in the higheft efteem, not only 
becaufe it pointedly alluded to the power of 
the fame sun in the figns Leo and VirGo, but 
becaufe it was the fymbol of the moft facred 
and profound myfteries. Hence it arofe that 
the Egyptian priefts, who, by various fymbols, 
laboured to imprefs on the minds of their dif- 
ciples an awful and deep fenfe of the myfteries 
of religion, and the neceffity of obferving a 
profound fecrecy in regard to the fubjects 
unfolded in the ceremonies of initiation, made 
the approaches to their temples through a long 

Jine 
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line of spHYNxes, forming a folemn and ma- 
jeftic avenue to the abode of deity. ‘ On this 
account too upon the reverfe of moft of the 
coins on which either the Egyptian temples 
or deities are engraven, we obferve the figure 
of Harpocrates, the god of filence, ftanding 
with his finger placed on his mouth; ‘a 
proper emblem,” fays Plutarch, ‘* of that 
modeft diffidence:and cautjous filence which 
we ought ever to obferve in all concerns rela- 
tive to religion.” * 

We fhould be filled with equal aftonifh- 
ment and deteftation of that idolatrous race 
for paying divine honours to fo impure an 
animal as the Goat, under the name of 
Mendes, did we not know that Capricorn 
was one of the figns of the zodiac, and that 
the afterifm, denominated Gemint, was in the 
ancient Oriental {phere defignated by two 
xIpDs. It was not, therefore, the Goat, con- 
fidered merely as the fymbol of Pan, or the 
great prolific principle of nature perfonified, 
that was in their worfhip of that animal fole- 
ly intended to be adored. Their veneration 
for the Goat was doubtlefs highly increafed 
by their aftronomical fpeculations, and it was 

the 
* Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, p. 75. 
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the fun in Capricorn and Gemini, who was 
the principal object of that devotion. Of the 
fame nature probably, and originating in the 
fame fource, was the worfhip paid to the 
RAM, which was the emblem of the folar — 
power in Aries. Canopus, the god of ma- 
riners, or rather the watery element per- 
fonified, was another of their gods highly 
venerated; and we fhall fcarcely be furprifed 
when wefind that, in the old Egyptian fphere, 
Canopus and Aquarius, or the Water-bearer, 
ARE THE SAME. Mythologifts have been 
perplexed to find out the reafon of Scorpio 
being ane of the figns of the zodiac; and 
even the ingenious reafon of the Abbé Le 
Pluche is not entirely fatisfactory.* In the 
old Egyptian fphere, that fign was diftinguifh- 
ed by a Crocodile, and the crocodile was the 
fymbol of Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt 
and eternal adverfary of Ofiris, who was 
elevated to the zodiac under that emblem. 
Ifis was undoubtedly the firft Virgo of the 
celeftial Sphere, and fhe is there placed by that 
name. Sagittarius again, or the Archer, 1s, 
on the Egyptian fphere, called Nephte, and 
is there defignated as the armour-bearer of 

Ofiris, 


* Sce Hiftcire du Ciel, vol. i. p. 9. 
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Ofiris, fimply by the fymbol of an arm, 
holding the weapons, that is, the flaming 
ARROW, or penetrating ray, of Ofiris, THE 
_ sun. Ofiris, the guardian genius and god of 
Egypt, in the hieroglyphics of that country, 
is frequently decorated with the head of the 
facred Ibis, or the ftork, an animal that 
preys upon the flying ferpents, which, in the 
fpring of the year, come in fwarms from 
Arabia, and would, if not deftroyed, over- 
{pread and defolate the country. In the fign 
we denominate Cancer, Ofiris is again brought 
to our view on the {phere of Egypt, with the 
head of this guardian Ibis; but, as the fun 
begins to be retrograde in that fign, they 
added to it the tail of a crasB, an animal 
that walks backward. The meaning of the 
former fymbol being gradually forgotten, it 
was expunged, and the whole body of Cancer 
being introduced, inftead of it, the fign was 
denominated from it: but the true meaning 
of itissoLRETROGRADUS. ‘The Libra of the 
zodiac is perpetually feen upon all the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, which is at once an 
argument of the great antiquity of that 
afterifm, and of the probability of its having 
been originally fabricated by the aftronomicat 

fons 
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fons of Mizraim. By the Balance they are 
fuppofed by fome to have denoted the equality 
of days and nights at the period of the fun’s 
arriving at this fign ; and by others it is affert- 
ed, that this afterifm, at firft only the Beam, 
was exalted to its ftation in the zodiac from 
its being the ufeful Nilometer by which they 
meafured the height of the inundating waters, 
to which Egyptian cuftom there may pofédly be 
fome remote allufion in that paflage of holy 
writ, where the fublime prophet defcribes the 
Almighty as meafuring the waters in the bol- 
low of bis band.* 

I fhall not, at prefent, prolong thefe re- 
marks upon the zodiac of Egypt. It is my 
intention, in the firft volume of the HisToRY 
itfelf, to prefent the reader with an engra- 
ving ‘of it, when he will fee the original fi- 
gures of which the afterifms, ufed from age to 
age, down to this day, to denote the zodiacal 
figns, are only contractions. Warburton has 
already remarked the refemblance which fome 
of them bear to the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; 
and he particularly fpecifies it in the figns 
Taurus, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. All 
thefe A cainseneiaintel united may feem to 

demonftrate 
* Ifijah xl. 12. 
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demonftrate that the zodiae ‘is ‘entirely of 
Egyptian origin; but it will hereafter appear 
to be only foin part. Like the Greeks, they 
altered the figures which were already formed 
to agree with their own mythology. ' Let us 
now advert to fome other Egyptian fymbols 
that have an aftronomical allufion. 

One of the moft venerated and univerfal of 
the facred fymbols of Egypt, confpicuous-in 
all their hieroglyphics, and decorating a thou- 
fand gems in the cabinets of Europe, was the 
SCARABAUS, Of BEETLE; for, thefe animals 
being fuppofed, by naturalifts, to be all males, 
cafting the feed of generation into round balls 
of earth, as a genial nidus to mature it, and 
rolling them backward with their hinder feet, 
while they themfelves look directly forward, 
are confidered as proper fymbols of the sun; 
who, during the period of his retrogradation 
feems to proceed through the heavens in 
a dire€tion contrary to the order of the 
figns. 

The crocodile was an animal fertile of fym- 
bolical wonders, both in phyfics and aftrono- 
my. Let the aftonifhed naturalift examine 
his mouth, and he will there find, fay they, 
360 teeth, the exact number of the days of the 
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‘anojent year. Let him count the number of the 
eggs which the female lays at 4 time, and the 
amount is 60, a number of great requeft in 
the calculations of Afiatic aftronomers. It is 
very remarkable, in regard to certain animalé 
and plants, that fome were highly venerated 
in one region of Egypt, and held in the ut- 
moft deteftation in another. The crocodile 
was one of thofe animals: for, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake Meris, they were re- 
garded as facred, and there was a particular 
city devoted to their rites, and called, from 
them, Crocodilopolis, though its more an- 
cient name was Arfinoe. Here there was a 
tame one always preferved with great care, at- 
tended by a train of priefts, who adorned his 
gars with jewels, and decked his body with 
ornaments of gold. The moft delicate viands 
were allotted for his food, while living; and, 
when dead, his body was embalmed, and bu- 
ried with great funeral pomp. By the inha- 
bitants of Elephantina, on the contrary, and, 
in general, throughout all Egypt befides, this 
animal was holden in the utmoft abhorrence; 
becaufe Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt, 
was thought to have been changed into a cro- 
codile ; and, therefore, in their hieroglvphics, 

that 
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that animal was his fymbol. By Typhon, I 
have repeatedly obferved, muft be underftood 
whatever in nature was gloomy and malig- 
nant; and he is, on that account, conftantly 
reprefented as the implacable enemy of Ofiris, 
the fun, the fource of light and the fountain 
of benevolence. Ofiris was in the end de- 
ftroyed by Typhon; and this probably gave 
occafion to another fymbol, recorded by Ho- 
rus-Apollo, of a nature exceedingly curious 
and deferving of notice. ‘* The crocodile,” 
he fays, ‘‘ in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, de- 
noted the East and the West, which were 
confidered as the exTREMITIES of the fun’s 
courfe.”* This circum{tance in a very par- 
ticular manner denotes the intimate connec- 
tion fubfifting between their phyfical and 
theological fpeculations. Théy looked with* 
horror on whatever limited the extent of the 
chearing beam and influence of their benefi- 
cent Ofiris; and, as Typhon was his deftroyer, 
they typihed the Eaft and Weft, the bounda- 
ries of his courfe, by the crocodile, the ac- 
knowledged fymbol of Typhon. 

The Isis, a bird refembling the ftork, with 
a long neck and a curved beak, was holden 

Q2 among 
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among them in the higheft veneration, be- 
caufe, as recently obferved, it deftroyed the 
venomous brood of flying ferpents, which, 
coming from Arabia at the commencement 
of the fpring, fpread their fatal ravages 
through Egypt. There were alfo other curious 
reafons for their regarding the Ibis with pe- 
culiar refpect. The firft was of a phyfical 
kind; for, this bird, Plutarch relates, ori- 
ginally taught mankind the medicinal ufe of 
the clyfter, that being the method which it 
takes to cleanfe and purge itfelf; and, for 
this purpofe, its extended neck and beak are 
well calculated. The fecond was founded on 
their ardent love of geometrical ftudies ; for, 
according to the fame author, the {pace between 
its legs, when parted afunder as it walks, to- 
gether with its beak, forms a complete equi- 
lateral triangle. The third refulted from their 
‘aftronomical fpeculations ; for, the black and 
white feathers of this bird are fo curioufly and 
alternately blended, as to furnith to the atten- 
tive fpectator a lively reprefentation of the 
moon’s gibbofity. Under the impulfe of the 
laft-mentioned fentiments, they thought the 
afpic, an infect that moves along with great fa- 
cility and glibnefs, without any perceptible or- 

gans 
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gans for motion, to be a proper fymbol of the 
celeftial orbs, gliding {wiftly, but filently, 
through the expanfe of heaven. A more than 
ufual fhare of veneration was paid to the 
IcHNEUMON, an animal diftinguifhed for the 
deadly hatred which it bore to the crocodile, 
whofe eggs it inftinctively explored, and, by 
breaking them wherefoever it found them, 
prevented the increafe of that formidable and 
pernicious progeny of the Nile. : 
But not only the race of animals, even the 
vegetable world, received homage from the 
fervilely fuperftitious race of Egypt. The 
firft to be mentioned, as of all others the 
moft venerated, is the majeftic Lotos, in whofe 
confecrated bofom Brahma was born, and 
Ofiris delights to float. This is the fublime, 
the hallowed, fymbol that eternally occurs in 
Oriental mythology; and, in truth, not with- 
out fubftantial reafon; for, it is itfelf a love- 
ly prodigy! it contains a treafure of phyfical 
inftruction, and affords to the enraptured bo- 
tanift exhauftlefs matter of amufement and 
contemplation. No wonder, therefore, that 
the philophizing fons of Mizraim* adorned 
Q 3 their 


¢ The reader will perhaps be aftonifhed to hear that the term 


Misra, the mof ancient and feriptural name of Egypt, con- 
ftantly 
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their majeftic: ftruétares with the {preading 
tendrils of this vegetable; and made the am- 
ple expanding vafe that crowns its lofty 
ftem, the capital of their moft beautiful co- 
lumns. 

In a preceding part of this volume on 
the Indian theology'I cited Herodotus to 
prove in what high eftimation this plant was 
anciently holden in Egypt; and from M. 
Savary, quoted alfo in the fame page, we learn- 
ed that the fame veneration for this plant con- 
tinues, at this diftant interval, to animate her 
opprefled progeny. We learn from the for- 
mer that it was called the Lily of the Nile, 
from its growing in abundance on the 
banks of that river; and that the marfhes of 
the Delta were covered with it; that 1t was 

a 
ftantly occurs both as a title of honour and as an appellative in 
the moft ancient Sanfcreet books. Confult Afiatic Refearches, 
vol. i, p. 270. And, as a farther proof it, take the follow- 
ing paflage in the Saconta'a, p. 44, a drama, written a cen- 
tury before Chrift, and allufive to, as well as defcriptive of, 
events and perfons fuppofed to have flourifhed a thoufand years 
before even that remote ara, WHEN HasrinapPuRa, as is pro- 
ved by the paflage itfelf, was THE CAPITAL oF ALL Hin- 
postan. “ QO! Gautami, bid the two Misras, Sarngara- 
va and Saradwata, make ready to accompany my child Sacon- 
tala, Our father Canna is giving orders for the intended 


journey to Hastinapura,’ where the was to wed the Inuan 
enipcror. 
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a moft majeftic plant, rifing fometimes two 
foot above the water, having. a calix like a 
large tulip, and diffufing an odour like that 
of the lily, and that there were two fpecies 
of it, the one bearing a white the other a 
bluifh flower.* To make this brief hiftory 
of the moft famous flower of Afia, upon which 
fo much has been already faid and fo much 
more muft occur in this work, complete, ‘I 

fhall add the account of its wonderful proper- 
ties, inferted by Mr. Knight, in his curious 
differtation, concerning a kind of worfhip, in 
which it is a prominent fymbol, and which, 
degrading as it is, his pen has beft elucidated. 
* This plant,” he obferves, ‘‘ grows in the 
water, and, amongft its broad leaves, puts 
forth a flower, in the centre of which is 
formed the feed-veffel, fhaped like a bell, or 
inverted cone, and punctuated on the top 
with little cavities, or cells, in which the 
feeds grow. The orifices of thefe cells, being 
too [mall to let the feeds drop out. when 
ripe, fhoot forth into new plants, in the 
places where they were formed; the bulb 
of the veifel ferving as a matrice to nourifh 
them, until they acquire fuch a degree of mag- 
ink Q4 nitude 


* See the preceding chapter. 
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nitude as to burft it open, and releafe them- 
jelves ; after which, like other aquatic weeds, 
they take root wherever the current depofits 
them. This plant, therefore, being thus pro- 
ductive of itfelf,.and vegetating from its own 
matrice, without being foltered in the earth, 
was naturally adopted as the fymbol of the 
productive power of waters, upon which 
the active fpirit of the Creator operated in 
giving life and vegetation to matter. We 
accordingly find it employed in every part of 
the Northern hemifphere, where the fymboli- 
cal religion, improperly (fays Mr. Knight) 
denominated sdolatry, does, or ever did, pre- 
vail. ‘The facred images of the Tartars, Ja- 
panefe, and Indians, are almo(t all placed 
upon it; of which numerous inftances occur 
in the publications of Kempfer, Chappe 
D'Auteroche, and Sonnerat.”* This plant is 
moft elegantly depicted in the Heetopades, as 
** the cooling flower, which is oppreffed by 
the appearance of day, and afraid of the 
{tars ;"-~ which, Mr. Wilkins obferves, alludes 
to the circumftance of its {preading its blof- 
‘foms only in the night; and, relative to this 
plant, there is a paflage exquifitely beauti- 

ful 


© See Mr. Knight, on the Phallic Worthip, p. 85. 
¢ Heetopades, p- 282. 
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ful in the Sacontala, which, though I muft 
cite it hereafter, when treating of the magic 
and palmeftry of the old Brahmins, I am-con- 
viniced will not offend by repetition, From 
this paflage, if Sir W. Jones, by the term 
ruddy, meant that the word fhould be under- 
{tood in its ufual fignification, we fhould be 
induced to think that, in India, there was a 
third fpecies of the lotos, of which the leaves 
were of a dufky red tint. ‘ What!” ex. 
claims a prophetic Brahmin, ‘‘ the very palm 
of his hand bears the marks of empire; and, 
whilft he thus eagerly extends it, fhows its 
lines of exquifite net-work, and glows like a 
lotos, expanded at early dawn, when the ruddy 
fplendor of its petals hides all other tints in 
obf{curity.” Sacontala, p. 89. 

A very particular veneration anciently 
prevailed, as well in Egypt as Hindoftan, 
for the on1on. Indeed, Mr. Forfter, in his 
Sxetcues of Indian Manners,* obferves, 
that it is introduced in the folemnities of reli- 
gious rites, in the latter country, to imprefs 
the greater awe upon the fpectators, Their 
veneration, however, for that vegetable, and 
their abftinence from it as food, does not 

arile, 
® See Mr. Forfter’s Sketches inedited, p. 35. 
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arife, as Mr. Crauford in his more extenfive 
Sketches juftly remarks,* becaufe its veins, or 
fibres, of: a delicate red colour, refemble that 
Mood, at the thedding of which the Hindoo 
fhudders: this 1s not the reafon, nor has 
Mr: Crauford favoured us with it. It is aftro- 
nomy that has ftamped celebrity and vene- 
ration on the onion; for, on cutting through 
it, there appears, beneath the external coat, 
erb within orb, in fucceflive order, after 
the manner of the revolving f{pheres. The 
Chaidzans, however, if Alexander may be 
credited, long before either of them, a- 
dored this very vegetable, and moft proba- 
bly for the very fame reafon; which may 
be confidered as an additional proof of my 
hypothefis, that moft of the Indian and 
Egyptian cuftoms originated in that parent- 
country of the world. Had Juvenal, the fe- 
vere fatirizer of the hortulan idolatries of 
Egypt, been acquainted with the real caufe 
of the veneration of the ancient ‘Memphites 
for thefe inftructive vegetables, he would, 
perhaps, with lefs vehemence have exclaim- 
ed, 

O 


* Mr. Crauford’s Sketches, vol. i. p. 61, 2d edition. 


+ Alexander ab Alexandro, lib. vi. cap. 26. 
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O fanétas gentes, quibus hec nufcuntur in hortis 
Numina! 


But let us return froma thefe minute, howe 
ever curious, inveftigations te-the confideration 
of the nobler object, which Plutarch, in writing 
this effay, had in view; which was, to exhi- 
bit at once a complete difplay of the fyftem of 
the Egyptian theology; a fyftem, however, 
which, we have before obferved, he himfelf 
but imperfectly underftood. The philofophi- 
zing mythologifts of Afia, varying in their 
own principles, and guided by the refpective 
hypothefes adopted by them, had very diffe- 
rently reprefented the religion of Egypt. Plu- 
tarch, in this treatife, enumerates their different 
opinions on the fubject, which are often dia- 
metrically oppofite to each other, according 
as thofe philofophers themfelves followed ei- 
ther the atheiftical doctrines of materialifm, 
divulged by Ariftotle, or were animated 
by the nobler principles that fwayed the di- 
vine Plato. I fhall have fo much to fay, here- 
after, on the more ancient and abftrufe the- 
ology of Egypt, when I come to inveftigate 
the Pagan triads of deity, that I fhall, for the 
prefent, only fummanily ftate the outlines of 

their 
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their fentiments on this point, and principal- 
ly as they concern Puysics. 

According to fome, Ofiris is the foul of 
the material univerfe. He is the active maf- 
culine energy that generates and nourifhes all 
things. Ifis is reprefented as the confort of 
Ofiris, becaufe fhe may be called the feminine 
part of nature. She is the generative nurfe 
and mother of the world, and the grand re- 
ceptacle of his benign influences. She is the 
goddefs of a thoufand names, the infinite My- 
RIONYMA. She is endued with the property of 
receiving all kinds of imprefflions, and of be- 
ing converted into all manner of forms, which 
the supreme ReEAson fhall imprefs upon her. 
Thofe, beft acquainted with the real purport 
of the mythologic figures of India, con- 
ftantly affert the facred cow, called in the 
Mahabbarat the cow of plenty, and fo uni- 
verfally venerated, to be only the fymbol of 
the earth, which nourifhes all things. Though 
the Ifis of Egypt be generally confidered as 
the moon, the horns of which planet adorn 
her head, yet thofe, who have dived deeper 
into the abftrufe lore of their hieroglyphics, 
make Ifis alfo the earth, the Ceres, the Dea 
Multimamma, and then it will not appear at 


all 
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all extraordinary that her conftant fymbol, 
like that of the Indian god, fhould likewife be 
THE COW. 

I have before obferved, that if the Egyp- 
tians entertained, for fome animals and plants, 
the higheft veneration, on account of their 
being the fuppofed fymbols of the benevolent 
operations of nature, and the friendly influ- 
ences of the planets, they held others in the 
utmoft abomination on a contrary account. 
Thus, notwithftanding all their original re- 
verence for the onion, as a noble aftronomi- 
cal fymbol of the revolving fpheres, when a 
more minute attention to the growth and cul- 
tivation of that plant had taught them that 
it flourifhed, in its greateft vigour, when the 
moon was in tts wane, the priefts of Ofiris be« 
gan to relax in their veneration for it; while, 
by the priefts of Diana, at Bubattis, s.¢. the 
MOON, it was holden in extreme deteftation. 
One reafon for their rooted abhorrence of 
SWINE, as an animal obnoxious and impure, 
was their obferving it to be moft apt to en- 
gender upon the decreafe of that orb, though 
another reafon of that deteftation, doubt+ 
lefe, was the leprofy and fimilar cutaneous dif- 
orders which its rancid flefh and rich milk . 

tended 
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tended to prodace in thofe who laxurioufly 
regaled upon them. But there is a third rea- 
fon for, their abhorrence of {wine, mentioned 
by Mr. Coftard, which 1s infmitely curious, 
and nearly fimilar to what was recently ob- 
ferved, relative to the extremities of the fun’s 
courfe being fhadowed out by a crocodile, 
the fymbol of the pernicious Typhon. It is an 
additionat evidence, that there fcarcely ever 
exifted a nation fo totally involved in aftrono- 
mical fables as were the Egyptians! The 
very ancient fable of Adonis, being killed by 
a boar, arifes, Mr. Coftard obferves, from 
the name of an Egyptian month, Haziram, 
or July; for the words hazir and hasira fig- 
nify sus, Porcus; and the fun finifhing his 
courfe, or apparent annual circle, when Sirius 
rofe heliaeally, which was in the fame month, 
gave occafion to that ingenious allegory.* 
But the word Haziram bears fome affinity 
to hazarin, a lettuce; and here, fays Mr. 
Coftard, we find a reafon for another Egyp+ 
tian fancy, that Adonis was laid by Venus 
on a bed of lettuces, and might have been 


the occafien of their carrying about at his 
feaft 


* Coftard’s Chaldean Aftronomy, p. 129. 
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feaft the gardens called the Gardens of - 
Adonis, 

According to others of thefe philofophers, 
by Ofiris and Ifis, the Egyptians meant ani- 
mated matter in general, but in particular 
every part of nature thet ts gental and friendiy 
to the human race, reprefented by the fun 
and moon, the fountain of light and the 
fource of nutrition. On the other hand, 
they confidered Typhon, to wham, among a+ 
ther fymbols, was allotted that of the Ocean, 
that detefted demon which fwallowed up 
their beloved Nile, as every part of nature 
which can be confidered as noxtous and deftrudtive 
to mankind. Like time and death, Typhon 
devoured all things. Thefe principles are far 
ever at variance, like the Oromafdes and Ah» 
rima of Perfia, their exact conterpart, or 
poffibly their prototype. But I cannot.help 
believing that the only genuine prototype is to 
be found in India, where Brahma, the firft. 
created Dewtah, is, according to the beft Ine 
dian mythologifts, the univerfal fpirit that 
pervadés created matter; and, if not the fun 
himfelf, at leaft the brother of the fun; as I obw 
ferve he 1s exprefily denominated in that an» 
cient. Sanfcreet treatife, the AMARASINHA. 

Seeva, 
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- Seeva, the deftroying power of India, near]; 
refembles the Typhon of India, with this dif. 
ference only, that Seeva deftroys to re-pro- 
duce, whereas the defolating fury of Typhon 
is only tq be appeafed by total deftruétion and 
boundlefs annihilation. Seeva’s true charaéter 
is difplayed by his fymbol; for, if in one hand 
he grafp the tremendous fcythe of tTrmE to 
deftroy, he, in the other, difplays the prelific 
LINGAM to regenerate and to vivify. For 
what I am going to add, I hope that I fhall 
not incur the cenfure of my profeffion; but 
if, upon fo trivial an occafion, the greateft 
of apoftles and wifeft of philofophers might 
without impiety be quoted, St. Paul, to 
whom the Oriental philofophy of the Gnoftics 
was well known, fpeaks a language exactly 
confonant to this; for, finely retaliating upon 
them for their difbelief of the refurreftion, he 
exclaims to the {ceptical Corinthian, Thou 
fool, that which thou foweft 1s not guickened 
except it die/ 

It is deferving notice, that, in the Indian 
mythology, Cali, or Time, is confidered as the 
‘wife of Seeva, in his deftroying capacity, by 
which the Indians mean only to exprefs the 


clofe union of DEATH and TIME. Setva 
therefore 
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therefore is not only the Tempus edax rerum, 
but he 1s alfo the Tempus renovator rerum, 
When the Egyptians borrowed, as it is 
probable they did, this doctrine from the 
Hindoos, it appears to me that they con- 
founded the perfons and fymbols of the dei- 
ties they adopted. Typhon, inftead of Ofiris, 
fhould have had the pHatzus; or do they 
not mean that the fymbol in queftion belongs 
to Typhon, when they fay, that Typhon 
{tole the genitals of Ofiris, which, after a long 
fearch, Ifis recovered? that is to fay, the 
earth was deluged, and, its produce being 
deftroyed, appeared to be robbed of its 
fecundity, which Ifis, the Egyptian Ceres, 
the mother of fruits and grain, reftored. She 
is faid to have difcovered the objects of her 
refearch as fhe traverfed the lake Philaé, whi- 
ther they had floated with the inundating 
ftream. This hiftory may be clearly traced on 
the Hindoo zodiac, upon which Virgo is re- 
prefented holding a lamp in one hand, an ear 
of rice-corn in the other, and ftanding on a 
boat in water. 

It is, however, our philofopher obferves, 
from this perpetual oppofition, or rather this 
fortunate mixture of thefe two principles of 

Vor. III. R good 
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good and evil, whatever partial and tranfient 
evils may in particular inftances fpring, that 
there refults a general order and harmony 
throughout the univerfe, in the fame man- 
ner, as melody arifes from the lyre, which 
is made up of difcords. ‘Thus Hermes, when 
he invented his feftudlo, ” or: sharp, formed 
the ftrings of it of the fitiews of Typhon, 
teaching, as Mentor ‘obferves, that out of 
the moft difcordant fubject® harmony may be 
produced.* 
- The total fum and refult of this compara- 
tive parallel of the phyfical theology of India 
and Egypt are, that Ofiris and Ifis, as well as 
Brahma, Veefhnu, and Seeva, being only re- 
prefentatives of the powers creative or created ; 
or, in other words, God and nature perfoni- 
fied, aflume alternately every form of being, 
and are fucceffively venerated under every ap- 
pearance, whether of a celeftial or terreftrial 
kind. We have therefore not only J/s omnia, ,, 
but Brabma, Veefonu, and Seeva omnia; they 
are the fupreme generative fource OF ALL THAT 
IS, OF ALL THAT EVER WAS; they pervade 
all fpace, they animate all being; and, as has 
been before obferved in the language of the 
| |  Bhagavat, 

* Plutarch de fide et Ofiride, p. 95. 
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Bhagavat, thefe beings are EVERY WHERE 
ALWAYS, 


Enp oF Vo. III. 


